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Reprinted for Phillips, London. 8vo. pp. 420. 1809. 


AS epick poetry has often been 
the earliest, as well as the most pre- 
cious production of national genius, 
we ought not, perhaps, to be sur pri- 
sed at this goodly firstling of the in- 
fant muse of America. The truth, 
however, is, that though the Ameri- 
can government be new, the feofile 
is, in all respects, as old as the peo- 
ple of England; and their want of 
literature is to be ascribed, not to 
the immaturity of their progress in 
civilisation, but to the nature of the 
occupations in which they are gene- 
rally engaged. These federal repub- 
licans, in short, bear no sort of re- 
semblance to the Greeks of the days 
of Homer, or the Italians of the age 
of Dante; but are very much such 
people, we suppose, as the modern 
traders of Manchester, Liverpool, or 
Glasgow. They have all a little Latin 
whipped into them in their youth; 
and read Shakspeare, Pope, and Mil- 
ton, as well as bad English novels, 
in their days of courtship and leisure. 
They are just as likely to write epick 
poems, therefore, as the inhabitants 
four trading towns at home; and 
are entitled to no more admiration 
when they succeed, and to no more 
indulgence when they fail, than 
would be due, on a similar occasion, 
(0 any of those industrious persons. 

Be this, however, as it may, Mr. 
Barlow, we are afraid, will not be 
the Homer of his country; and will 
lever take his place among the en- 
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during poets either of the old or of 
the new world. The faults which ob- 
viously cut him off from this high 
destiny, may be imputed partly to 
his country, and partly to his subject; 
but chiefly to himself. The want of 
a literary society, to animate, con- 
trol and refine, and the intractable- 
ness of a subject which extends from 
the creation to the millennium, and 
combines the rude mythologies of 
savages with the treaties and battles 
of men who are still alive, certainly 
aggravated the task which he had 
undertaken with no common diffi- 
culties. But the great misfortune 
undoubtedly is, that Mr. Barlow is, 
in no respect, qualified to overcome 
these difficulties. From the prose 
which he has introduced into’ thi 

volume, and even from much of 
what is given as poetry, it is easy to 
see that he is a man of a plain, 
strong, and resolute understanding; 
a very good republican; and a con- 
siderable despiser of all sorts of pre- 
judices and illusions; but without 
any play or vivacity of fancy; any 
gift of simplicity or pathos; any loi- 
tiness of genius, or delicacy of taste. 
Though not deficient in literature, 
therefore, nor unread in poetry, he 
has evidently none of the higher ele- 
ments of a poet in his composition; 
and has, accordingly, made a most 
injudicious choice and unfortunate 
application of the models which lay 
before him. Like other persons of 
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a cold and coarse im: igination, he 
is caught only by what is glaring 
end exaggerated; and scems to have 
no perception of the finer and less 
obtrusive eraces which constitute all 
ihe lasting and deep-felt charms of 
pomry. In his cumbrous and inflated 

style, he is constantly mistaking hy- 
pe tboie fer orandeur, and supplying 
the poner of simplicity with huge 

nutches of mere tameness and yul- 
earity. This curious intermixture, 
indecd, of extreme homeliness and 
flatness, with a sort of turbulent and 
bombastick elevation, is the great 
characteristick of the work before 
is. Instead of aspiring to emulate 
the sublime composure of Milton, 
dv the natural eloquence and fiow- 
ing nervousness of Dryden, Mr. 
Barlow has bethought him of trans- 
ferring to epick poetry the light, 
sparkling, and tawdry diction of 
Darwin, and of narrating great 
events, and delivering lofty precepts 
in an unhappy imitation of that pic- 
turesque, puerile, and pedantick 
style, w hich alternately charms and 
disgusts us in the pages of our po- 
etical physiologist. Infinitely more 
verbose and less spirited than Dar- 
win, however, he reminds us of him, 
only by his characteristick defects; 
and, after all, is most tolerable in 
those passages in which he reminds 
us most of him. 

Such is the general character of 
this transatlantick epick, as to style 
and taste in composition. As for the 
more substantial requisites of such 
a work, it is, unfortunately, still more 
deficient. Though crowded with 
names, and confused with tmncidents, 
it cannot properly be said to have 
_—. characters or action. In sketch- 
ing the history of America trom the 
days of Manco Capac down to the 
present day, and a few thousand 
years lower, the author, of course, 
cannot spare time to make us ac- 
quainted with any one individual. 
‘bhe most important personages, 
therefore, appear but once upon the 
scene, and then pass away and are 
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forgotten. Mr. Barlow’s exhibitioa, 
according ly, partakes more of the 
nature ea uw procession, than of 
drama. River gods, sachems, ma. 


jors of militia, all enter at one side 


of his stage, and go off at the other, 
never to return. Rocha and Oella 
take up as much room as Greene and 
Washington; and the rivers Poto. 
mack and Delaware,those fluent and 
venerable personages, both act and 
talk a great deal more than Jefferson 
or Franklin. 

It is plain, that in a poem con. 
structed upon such a plan, there can 
be no development of character, no 
unity, or even connexion of action, 
and consequently no interest, and 
scarcely any coherence or contri. 
vance in the story. Of a work of this 
magnitude and curiosity, however, it 
is proper that our readers should be 
enabled, in some measure, to judge 
for themselves; and, therefore, we 
shall proceed to lay before them a 
short abstract of the plan, and to 
subjoin such extracts as are calcu- 
lated to convey a just notion of its 
execution. 

Columbus, it is well known, was 
repaid for his great discovery with 
signal ingratitude; and was at one 
time loaded with chains, and impri- 
soned on the instigation of an envi- 
ous rival. The poem opens with a view 
of his dungeon, and a long, queru- 
lous soliloquy addressed to its walls. 
All on a sudden, the gloom is illu 
minated, by the advent of a celestial 
personage; and the guardian angel 
of America is introduced by the 
name of Elesper, who consoles and 
sooths the heroick prisoner, by lead- 
ing him up to a shadowy mount, from 
which he enterthins him with a full 
prospect of the vast continent he had 
discovered, and sets before him, in 
a long vision, which lasts till the end 
of the poem, all the events which 
had happened, and were to happen 
in that region, or in any other con- 
nected with it. 

Thus, the whole history, past, pre- 
sent, and future, of Americay and 10 
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clusively of the whole world, is de- 
livered in the clumsy and revolting 
form of a miraculous vision; and 
thus truth is not only blended with 
falschood and fancy, but is presented 
to the mind, under the mask of the 
erossest and most palpable fiction. 
Mr. Barlow, of course, judges dif- 
ferently of bis plan, and maintains, 
not only that it gives great interest 
and dignity to the story, but that it 
has enabled him “to observe the 
unities of time, place, and action, 
more rigidly than any other poet; 
the whole action consisting in what 
takes place between Columbus and 
Hesper, which must be supposed to 
occupy but a few hours.” There 
never Was so Cheap and ingenious a 
mcthod of satisfying the unities as 
this. Here 1s a poem of some seven 
or eight thousand verses, contalning 
a sketch of universal history, from 
the deluge to the final conflagration, 
with particular notices of all the bat- 
tles, factions, worthies, and improve- 
ments in America, for the last half 
century; and when we complain of 
the enormous extent and confusion 
of this metrical chronicle, we are 
referred to some fifty forgotten lines 
at the outset, from which it appears, 
that Columbus came to the know- 
ledge of all these fine things by see- 
ing them rehearsed before him one 
dark night, on the top of a mountain 
in Spain. If this apology is to be re- 
celved, Mr. Scott might hold out 
his beautiful outlaw, the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, as a perfect pat- 
tern of the unities; since the whole 
story is told in one afternoon, in the 
dressing room of the dutchess of 
Buccleugh. The ancient poets, in 
ike manner, had nothing more to 
do than to prefix a notice, that the 
Whole piece was dictated to them 
by a muse in any given grotto or 
bower. Nay, even a degenerate mo- 
dern, it would seem, might, upon 
ihe same priyciple, securely evade 
this most rigorous law of the unities, 
'y merely notifying in verse, that 
is rambling epick was all com- 
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posed by him in the course of one 
term, and within the precincts of one 
garret. Is it possible that self-par- 
tiality should have so far blinded « 
man of Mr. Barlow’s acuteness, as 
to make it necessary to remind him, 
that the unity which the reader re- 
quires in a long poem, must be in 
the subject, and not in the manner 
of introducing it; and that the mis- 
celianeous history of four thousand 
years does not become one story, 
by being represented in one vision, 
any more thaa by being bound up 
in one volume ? It is time, however, 
to give a short sketch of this vision- 
ary legend. 

The first part of it belongs rather 
to geography than to civil history, 


and contains a long description of 


the American hiils, lakes, rivers, 
and vegetable productions. The next 
chapter goes on to the animal king- 
dom, and is chiefly occupied with the 
physiology of its human natives, and 
a theory about its population. ‘Two 
whole books are then devoted to 
the fabulous exploits of Manco Ca- 
pac and Oella, the Osiris and Isis 
of the Peruvian mythology; their 
institutions civil and religious; and 
their conquest and conversion of the 
more ferocious savages around them. 
After this, there is a very short 
sketch of the Spanish oppressions, 
followed out by a speculation upon 
the popish superstition, the Jesuits, 
and the inquisition. The voyages of 
sir Walter Raleigh, and the coloni- 
sation of Virginia, are then com- 
memorated: and the next book con- 
tains the history of the Canadian 
war 1757, with the defeat of Brad- 
dock and the death of Wolfe; and 
then begins the story of the colonial 
war, which is given with consider- 
able detail in the course of the two 
following books. This ends the his- 
torical, and introduces the prophet- 
ick part of Mr. Barlow’s poem. The 
eighth book is dedicated to a sur- 
vey of the progress which America 
is destined to make in art, virtue 
and happiness; and the ninth and 
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tenth, which close the work, to a 
view of the general happiness of 
mankind, when all the nations of the 
earth shal] have been taught, by the 
example of America, to renounce 
war and violence, to unite in one 
great, federal republick, and to hold 
a grand, annual congress of sages in 
Egy pt, for the purpose of renoun- 
cing all prejudices, and consulting 
for the general happiness. With this 
beatifick vision Hesper closes his 
splendid exhibition; and leaves Co- 
lumbus quite comforted and satis- 
fied in his dungeon. 

Before proceeding to lay before 
our readers any of the passages 
which make up this comprehensive 
detail, it is proper, and indeed in 
some respects necessary, to apprise 
them, that this American bard fre- 
quently writes in a language utterly 
unknown to the prose or verse of 


this country. We have often heard 


it reported, that our transatlantick 
brethren were beginning to take it 
amiss that their language should 
still be called English; and truly we 
must say, that Mr. Barlow has gone 
far to take away that ground of re- 
proach. The groundwork of his 
speech, perhaps, may be English, 


‘as that of the Italian is Latin; but 


the variations amount, already, to 
more than a change of dialect, and 
really make a glossary necessary for 
most untraveled readers. As this 
is the first specimen which has 
come to our hands of any consider- 
able work composed in the Ameri- 
can tongue, it may be gratifying to 
our philological reagers, if we make 
a few remarks upon it. 
It is distinguished from the origi- 
nal English, in the first place, by a 
reat multitude of words which are 
radicaliy and entirely new, and as 
utterly foreign as if they had been 
adopted from the Hebrew or Chi- 
nese: in the second place, by a va- 
riety of new compounds and combi- 
nations of words, or roots of words, 
which are still known in the parent 
tongue: and, thirdly, by the perver- 
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sion of a still greater number of or. 
ginal, English words from thei, 
proper use or signification, by em. 
ploying nouns substantive for verbs, 
for instance, and adjectives for sub. 
stantives, &c. We shall set down 4 
few examples of each. 

In the first class, we may reckon 
the words muli:fluvian—cosmogyra! 
—crass—role—Zride—conglaciatim 
colon and coloniarck—trist and con. 
tristed—thirl-—g¢erb—ludibrious-.. 
croupic—scow-—emban—lowe——brume 
—bhrumal, &c. &c. 

The second class is still more ex. 
tensive, and, to our ears, still more 
discordant. In it we may compre. 
hend such verbs as, to wféilise, to 
vagrate, to oversheet, to empalm, to 
tnhumanise, to transboard, to reseek, 
to destorm, to ameed, &c. &c. such 
adjectives as bivaulted, imbeaded, 
unkeeled, laxed, forestered, homicidi- 
ous, millennial, portless, undungeon- 
ed, lustred, &c.—confliciing fulmi- 
nents; and a variety of substantives 
formed upon the same plan of dis- 
tortion. 

The third, or last class of Ameri- 
can improvements, consists mainly 
in the: violent transformation of an 
incredible number of English nouns 
into verbs. Thus we have: “ to spade 
the soil”—*“ to sledge the corn” —and 
“to keel the water.’’ We have, also, 
the verbs, to dreeze, to rainbow, to 
hill, to scope, to lot, to lamp, to road, 
and to reroad, to fang, to fray, to 
bluff, to tone, to forester, to gyve, to 
besom, and fifty more. Nor is it 
merely as verbs that our poor 
nouns are compelled to serve in this 
new, republican dictionary; they are 
forced, upon a pinch, to do the duty 
of adjectives also; and, accordingly, 
we have science distinguished into 
moral science and fhysick science, 
and things discussed with a view to 
their fhysick forms and their final 

ends. 

The innovations in prosody, are 
not less bold and meritorious. We 
have galaxy and jflatina with the 
middle syllable long: 
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‘é New constellations, new galaxies rise.” 
“The pale platina and the burning gold.” 
Contents, allied, bombard, and ex- 

fanse, are’accented on the first syl- 

lable: 

“Each through the adverse ports their 
contents pour,” &c. 

And empfyrean is made short in the 

penult; as in that fine line, 

“Empalms the empyrean, or dissects a 
gaz.” 

The rhymes are equally original:— 

plain rhymes to man——dlood to God, 

and share to war, in three succes- 

sive couplets. 

Before closing these hasty and Im- 
perfect notices of the characteristicks 
of this new language, it seems pro- 
per to observe, that if Mr. Barlow’s 
authority is to be relied on, it may 
also be known from all other tongues, 
by an utter disregard of all distinc- 
tion between what we should call 
lofty and elegant, and low and vul- 
gar expressions. These republican 
literati seem to make it a point of 
conscience to have no aristocratical 
distinctions—even in their vocabula- 
ry. They think one word just as good 
as another, provided its meaning be 
as Clear; and will know no difference, 
but that of force and perspicuity. 
Thus, we hear of rivers that ‘af the 
upland lakes; and are told that, in 
North America, there are “ hills by 
hundreds,” of such a height, that, if 
set beside them, 

“ Taurus would shrink; Hemodia strut no 
more.” 
In the same taste, in an elaborate 
description of the celebrated feat of 
William Tell, our attention is parti- 
cularly directed to the stretching of 
his knuckles as he draws the cord, 
and to the skill with which “ de 
hicked the pififin”’ off his boy’s head. 
Niagara, we are afterwards inform- 
ed, * bluffs high his head,” 
“And Chili élufs, and Plata flats the 
the coast.” 
And in a pompous description of a 
storm, we see the crew “sfiring 70 
quarters,’ “haul their wind,” and 
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eet their shrouds afoul; and learn, 
after all, that 
“Crew and cargo glut the watery grave.” 
The great river Plata, too, appears 
with extraordinary magnificence: 
“© And highland drains with lowland drench 
repays.” 
Inland navigation is justly extolled 
for the saving which it occasions in 
the carrier’s toil. Contagion is said 
to be promoted by “ heaps of putrid 
meat; and steams are represented 
as arising from her “ doz.” With 
an equal regard to dignity, the flames 
in a great conflagration, are repre- 
sented as “ sucking uft the cinders.” 
Some of the republican forces are 
said to be “ Aard fusht;” and other 
are obliged to “ckmé hard” up a 
hill, to get out of the reach of the 
enemy. The tripod of the Delphick 
priestess, moreover, is elegantly 
called her “ stoo/;’? and the watch- 
word of the night-sentinels is plea 
santly termed “ sly.” 

From the view which we have 
now given of the diction of this 
American epick, jt might, perhaps, 
be concluded, that the whole must 
be equally unintelligible and intole- 
rable to an English reader; and that 
we could not be serious in saying, 
that Mr. Barlow had stolen the style 
of Darwin, who versifies, in general, 
with great elegance, and seldom 
mixes any thing with his English 
but terms of science or of art. The 
truth is, however, that the greater 
part of Mr. Barlow may be under- 
stood by a careful reader, even in 
this country: that his versification is, 
generally, both soft and sonorous: 
and that, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional lowness and constant want of 
purity of his diction, there are many 
passages of rica and vigorous de- 
scription; and some that might jay 
claim even to the praise of magni- 
ficence. The fatal want of sin:plicity, 
passion, and character, unfortunately 
leave no room to doubt of his destiny 
as an epick poet; but there is a 
power, now and then, both in his 
descrimive and didactick passages, 
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that, under stricter management, 
might turn to some account in ano- 
ther department of poctry. That he 
resembles Darwin, no one, we think, 
will doubt, after glancing at the fol- 
lowing passages: 


** Indignant Frost, to hold his captive, plies 

His hosted fiends that vex the polar skies, 

Unlocks his magazines of nitrick stores, 

Azotick charms and muriatick powers; 

Hail, with its glassy globes, and brume 
congealed, 

Rime’s fleecy flakes, and storm that heaps 
the field. 

The locsen’d ice-isles o’er the 

advance, 

Toss on the surge, and thro the concave 
dance; 

Whirl’d high, conjoin’d, in crystal moun- 
tains driven, 

Alp over Alp, they build a midway heaven, 

Whose million mirrors mock the solar 
ray, 

And give condensed the tenfold glare of 
day, 

As tow’rd the south the mass enormous 
glides, 
And _brineless 
sides; 

The thirsty sailor steals a glad supply, 

And sultry trade-winds quali the boreal 
sky. 

But oft insidious death, with mist o’er- 

strown, 

Rides the dark ocean on this icy throne; 

When ships through vernal seas with 
light airs steer 

Their midnignt march, and deem no dan- 
ger near. 

Thesteerman gayly helms hiscourse along, 

And laughs and listens to the watchman’s 


song.” &c. p. 26—8. 


main 


rivers furrow down its 


The same tone pervades the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the 
Mississippi. 


‘High in the north his parent fountains 

wed, 

And oozing urns adorn his infant head; 

In vain proud Frost his nursing lakes 
would close, 

And choke his channel with perennial 
snows; 

From all their slopes he curves his count- 
less rills, 

Sweeps their long marshes, saps their set- 
tling hills; 

Then stretching, straightening south, he 
geayly gleams, 
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Swells through the climes, and swallows 
all their streams; 

From zone to zone, o’er earth’s broad sup. 
face curled, 

He cleaves his course, he furrows half the 
world; 

Now toaring wild through bursting moun. 
tains driven, 

Now calm reflecting all the host of heaven; 

Where Cynthia pausing her own face ad. 
mires, 

And suns and stars repeat their dancing 
fires. 

Wide o’er his meadowy lawns he spreads 
and feeds 

His realms of canes, his waving world of 
reeds, 

Where mammoth grazed the renovating 
groves, 

Slaked his huge thirst, and chilled his 
fruitless loves.” &e. p. 31. 


And this sketch of the feats of 
Prometheus, though more nearly ap- 
proaching to a caricature of the ori- 
ginal faulty model. 


‘* Prometheus came, and from the floods of 
day 

Suns his clear soul with heaven’s internal 
ray. 

Probes the dense earth, explores the 
soundless main, 

Remoulds their mass through all its three- 
fold reign, 

O’er great, o’er small extends his physick 
laws, 

Empalms the empyrean or dissects a gaz, 

Weighs the vast orbs of heaven, bestrides 
the sky, 

Walks on the windows of an insect’s eye,” 
&e. p. 128. 


For the lovers of well sounding 
catalogues, there is a great deal of 
such melodious, natural history as 
the following. 


“Where Mexick hills the breezy gulph 
defend, 

Spontaneous groves with richer burdens 
bend. 

Anana’s stalk its shaggy honours yields, 

Acassia’s flowers perfume a thousand 


fields, 

Their clustered dates the mast-like palms 
unfold, 

The spreading orange waves a load of 
gold, 

Connubial vines o’ertop the larch thev 
elimb, 
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time, 
Pomona’s pride, that old Grenada claims, 
Here smiles and reddens in diviner flames; 
pimento, citron, scent the sky serene, 
White woolly clusters fringe the cotton’s 
ere en, 
rhe sturdy fig, the frail deciduous cane 
(nd foodful cocoa fan the sultry plain.” 
Pp. 32. 


A modern battle, Mr. Barlow ob- 
serves in his preface, is “far mere 
magnificent, more sonorous, and 
yore discolouring to the face of na- 
ure, than an ancient one could have 
been; and is consequently susceptible 
of more pomp and varicty of descrip- 
tion.” He adds also, that he found 
these descriptions particularly easy 
to write. It 1s but just, therefore, to 
present the reader with a specimen 
of one of them. The following ex- 
hibits, we think, in very fair propor- 
tion, the characteristick faults and 
excellences of this writer. 


—_ —« 


“As hovering clouds, when morning 
beams arise, 
Hang their red curtains round our eastern 
skies, 
Unfold a space to hail the promised sun, 
And catch theirsplendours from his rising 
throne; 
Thus glowed the opposing fronts, whose 
steely glare 
Glanced o’er the shuddering interval of 
war. 
From. Albion's left the canonade began, 
And pour’d thick thunders on Hesperia’s 
van, 
Forcedin herdexter guards, that skirmisht 
wide 
To prove what powers the forest hills 
might hide; 
They break, fall back, with measured 
guickstep tread, 
Form close, and flank the solid squares 
they led. 
Now roll, with kindling haste, the long 
siark lines, 
From wing to wing the sounding battle 
joins; 
Batteries and field-parks and platoons of 
five, 
In mingled shocks their roaring blasts ex- 
pire. 
Fach front approaching fast, with equal 
pace, 
Devours undaunted their dividing space; 
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The long-lived olive mocks the moth of 


Till, dark beneath the smoke, the meeting 
ranks 

Slope their strong bayonets; with short 
firm shanks 

Protruded trom their tubes; each bristling 
van, 

Stcel fronting steel, and man encountering 
man, 

In dreadful silence tread. As, wrapt from 
sight, 

The nightly ambush moves to secret fight; 

So rush the raging files, and sightless close 

In plunging thrust with fierce conflicting 
toes. 

They reach, they strike, they stagger o’er 
the slain, 

Deal doubtful blows, or closing clench 
their man, 

Intwine their twisting limbs, the gun forgo, 

Wrench off the bayonet and dirk the foe; 

Then struggling back, reseize the musket 
bare, 

Club the broad breech, and headlong 
whirl to war. 

Ranks rush on ranks with equal slaughter 
gored; 

Warm dripping streams from every lifted 
sword 

Stain the thin carnaged corps, who still 
maintain, 

With mutual shocks, the vengeance of the 
plain. 

At last, where Williams fought and Camp. 
bell fell, 

Unwonted strokes the British line repel. 

The rout begins,” &c. p. 227, 228. 


There is a sea-fight given with 
still greater detail; but more horribly 
crammed with bloodshed and bom- 
bast; and exhibiting, in a very 
striking way, the greatness of this 
author’s mistake as to the true foun- 
tains of force and grandeur in de- 
scription. The first four lines are 
laudable. 


**So, hazing thro the void, at first appear 

White clouds of canvass floating on the 
air, 

Then frown the broad, black decks, the 
sails are stayed, 

The gaping portholes cast a frightful 
shade, 

Flames, triple tiered, and tides of smoke, 
arise, 

And fulminations rock the seas and skies 

From van to rear the roaring deluge 

runs, 

The storm disgorging from a thousand 
guns, 
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Each like a vast volcano, spouting wide 

His hissing hell-dogs o’er the shuddering 
tide, 

Whirls high his chainshot, cleaves the 
mast, and strows 

he shivered fragments on the staggering 
foes; 

Whose gunwale sides with iron globes 


are gored, 
And a wild storm of splinters sweeps the 


board. 
Nor sun nor sea nor skyborn lightning 
gleams, 
But flaming Phlegethon’s asphaltick 
steams 

Streak the tong gaping gulph; where vary- 
ing glow 

Carbonick curls above, blue flakes of fire 
below. 

The huddling troops, infuriate from de- 
spair, 

lug at the toils of death, and perish 
there; 

Grenados, carcasses their fragments 
spread, 


And pikes and pistols strow the decks 


with dead. 
Now en the Gallick board the Britons 


rush, 

The intrepid Gauls the rash adventurers 
crush. 

‘Vhere swells the carnage; all the tar-beat 
floor 

1s clogg’d with spatter’d brains and glued 
with gore; 

And down the ship’s black waist fresh 
brooks of blood 

Course o’er their clots, and tinge the 
sable flood.” p. 235-255. 


The final surrender of Cornwallis 
is described with considerable pomp 
of numbers; and is, perhaps, among 
the most unexceptionable passages 
in this division of the poem. 


* Cornwallis first, their late all-conquer- 
ing’ lord, 
Bears to the vietor chief his conquer’d 


sword, 

Presents the burnisht hilt, and yields with 
pain 

The gift of kings, here brandisht long in 
vain. 

Then bow their hundred banners, trailing 
far 


Their wearied wings from all the skirts of 


war. 
Battalion’ infantry and squadron’d horse 
Dash the silk tassel and the golden torse; 
Flags from the forts and ensigns from the 
tleet 
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Roll inthe dust, and kiss Columbia’s feet 

Here Albion’s crimson Cross the soil o’er. 
spreads, 

Her Lion crouches and her Thistle fades: 

indignant Erin rues her trampled Lyre 

Brunswick’s pale Steed forgets his foamy 


fire, 

Proud Hessia’s Castle lies in dust oer. 
thrown, 

And venal Anspach quits her brokey 
Crown. 

Long trains of wheel’d artillery shade the 
shore, 

Quench their blue matches and forget to 
roar; 

Along the encumber’d plain, thick planted 
rise 

High stacks of muskets glittering to the 
skies, 

Numerous and vast. As when the toiling 
swains 

Heap their whole harvest on the stubbly 
plains, 

Gerb after gerb the bearded shock ex- 
pands, 


Shocks, ranged in rows, hill high the bur. 
den’d lands; 

The joyous master numbers all the piles, 

And _o’er his well earn’d crop complacent 
smiles: 

Such growing heaps this iron harvest yield, 

So tread the victors this their final field.” 

p- 243—44, 


These upon the whole are very 
favourable specimens of Mr. Bar- 
low’s modern heroicks. When he 
proceeds to immortalize the worthies 
of the revolution war, his inferiority 
to Homer becomes rather more con- 
spicuous. 

His picture of modern War, s/it- 
ting out pikes, muskets, and mortars, 
is not less preposterous; nor can we 
say much for such couplets as the 
following. 


* Blaze-trailing fuses vault the night’s dim 
round, 

And shells and langrage lacerate the 
ground.” p. 223. , 


The most absurd passage, how- 
ever, of the whole poem, is that in 
which the river Delaware is repre- 
sented as opposing Washington’s 
passage and calling in the aid of 
Frost to render his waves innaviga- 
ble. The gross stupidity of the fic- 
tion can only be surpassed by the 
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heavy turbulence of the execution. 
Mr. Barlow must submit to have 
part of this precious passage extract- 
ed. : 


“The god perceived his warning words 
were vain, sigh 
Aud rose more furious to assert his reign, 
Lash’d up a loftier surge, and heaved on 

high 
idge of billows that obstruct the sky; 
And, as the accumulated mass he rolls, 
Bares the sharp rocks and lifts the gaping 
shoals. 
Forward the fearless barges plunge and 
bound, , ; 
Top the curl’d wave, or grind the flinty 
ground, 

Careen, whirl, right, and sidelong dasht 
and tost, 

Now seem to reach and now to lose the 
coast. 

Still unsubdued the sea-drench’d army 

tuils, 

Each buoyant skiff the flouncing godhead 
foils; 

He raves and roars, and in delirious wo 

Calls to his aid his ancient, hoary foe, 

Almighty Frost, &c. 

Roused at the call, the monarch mounts 

the storm; 

In muriat flakes he robes his nitrous form, 

(lares thro the compound, all its blast in- 
hales, 

And seas turn crystal where he breathes 
his gales. 

Earth heaves and cracks beneath the 
alighting god; 

He gains the pass, bestrides the roaring 
flood, 

Shoots from his nostrils one wide, wither- 
ing sheet 

Of treasured meteors on the struggling 
fleet; 

The waves conglaciate instant, fix in air, 

Stand like a ridge of rocks, and shiver 
there. 

The barks, confounded in their headlong 
surge, 

Or wedged in crystal, cease their oars to 
urge; 

Some with prone prow, as plunging down 
the deep, 

And some remounting o’cr the slippery 
steep.” p. 184—186. 


Then comes the angel Hesper, 
who mauls the poor god of frost 
with the trunk of a tough fir tree, 
and knocks the ice to pieces, in 
Which the boats had been entangled. 
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‘“ Stroke after stroke with doubling force 
he plied, 

Foiled the hoar fiend and pulverized the tide. 

The baffled tyrant quits the desperate 
Cause; 

From Hesper’s heat the river swells and 

. thaws. 

The ficet rolls gently to the Jersey coast, 

And morning splendours greet the land- 
ing host.” p. 189. 


The philosophick, or prophetick 
part of the poem, in which the au- 
thor, reviewing the past destiny of 
man, ventures to delineate his future 
progress, is far superiour, in our es- 
timation, to the narrative or histori- 
cal part. His retrospects have fur 
more breadth and dignity; and his 
anticipations far more spirit than his 
chronicle. We take the following 
passage almost at random: 


“At last, a soil more fixt, and streams 
more sweet 

Inform the wretched migrant where to 
seat; 

Euphrates’ flowery banks begin to smile, 

Fruits fringe the Ganges, gardens grace 
the Nile; 

Nile, ribb’d with dikes, a length of coast 


creates, 

And giant Thebes begins her hundred 
gates, 

Mammoth of human works! her grandeur 
known 

These thousand lustres by its wrecks alone; 

Wrecks that humiliate, still, all modern 
states, 


Press the poized earth with their enor 
mous weights, 
Refuse to quit their place, dissolve their 


frame, 

And trust, like Ilion, to the bards their 
fame. 

Memphis amass’d her piles, that still o’er- 
climb 

The clouds of heaven, and task the tooth 
of time; 

Belus and Brama tame their vagrant 
throngs, 


And Homer, with his monumental songs, 

Builds far more durable his splendid 
throne, 

Than all the Pharaohs with their hilb.of 
stone. 

High rdll’d the round of years that 

hung sublime 

These wondrous beacons in the night of 
time; 

Studs of renown! that to thine eves attest 

The waste of ages that beyond them rest; 
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Ages, how fill’d with toils! how gloom’d 
with woes ! 

‘Yrod with all steps that man’s long march 
compose.” p. 286. 


The origin and progress of su- 
perstition, is drawn with the same 
strong hand: 

* And where the mosque’s dim arches 

bend on high, 

Mecea’s dead prophet mounts the mintick 
sky; 

Pilernns, imbanded strong for mutual aid, 

Through dangerous deserts that their 
tauith bas made, 

rain their long caravans, and famish’d 
come 

tu kiss the shrine and trembling touch the 
tomb, 

ty fire and sword the same fell faith ex- 
tend, 

And howl their homilies to carth’s far end. 
Phenician altars reek with human gore, 
Gods hiss from caverns or in cages roar, 
Ntle pours from heaven a tutelary fiood, 
And gardens grow the vegetable god. 
Sun, stars, and planets round the earth be- 
hold 

TNeir funes of marble and their shrines of 
gold; 

The sea, the grove, the harvest, and the 
vine 

Spring trom their gods and claim a birth 
divine; 

While heroes, kings and sages of their 
times, 

Those gods on earth, are gods in happier 
climes.” p. 292—3. 


The following reflections on the 
sad alternation of light and darkness, 
of civilisation and barbarism, that 
has marked the past history of the 
species, are expressed with power 
and feeling. 


“What strides he took in those gian- 

tick times 

That sow’d with cities all his orient climes! 

Did not his Babylon exulting say, 

i sit a queen, &c. 

Where shall we find them now? the very 
shore 

Where Ninus rear’d his empire is no more: 

The dikes decay’d, a putrid marsh regains 

Yhe sunken walls and tomb encumber’d 

lains. 

The fox himself has fled his gilded den, 

Nor holds the heritage he won from men; 

Lapwing and reptile shun the eurst abode, 

And the foul dragon, now no more a god, 


Trails off his train; the sickly raven flies.» 
&e. p. 295-6. , 


After a transient glimpse of the 
glories of Greece, the author pro- 
ceeds: 


“ Yet from that splendid height o’erturn’y 
once more, 

tle dasht in dust the living lamp he bore 

Dazzled with her own glare, decoy’d and 
sold 

For homebred faction and barbarick gold 

Greece treads on Greece, subduing and 
subdued, 

New crimes inventing, all the old renew’d, 

Canton o’er canton climbs; till, crush’d 
and broke, 

All vield the sceptre and resume the 
yoke.” p. 296-7. 


These and other instances awake 
in the mind of Columbus some sad 
torebodings, that the returning tide 
of violence and superstition may 
again blot out the intelligence which 
scems so firmly established. 


“Tho two broad continents their beams 
combine 

Round his whole globe to stream the dav 
divine, 

Perchance some folly, yet uncured, may 
spread 

A storm proportion’d to the lights they 
shed, 

Veil both his continents, and leave again 

Between them stretch’d the impermeable 
main; 

All science buried, sails and cities lost, 

Their lands uncultured, as their seas un- 


crost. 

Till on thy coast, some thousand ages 
hence, 

New pilots rise, bold enterprise com- 
mence, 


Some new Columbus (happier let him be, 

More wise and great and virtuous far 
than me) 

Launch on the wave, and tow’rd the rising 
day 

Like a strong eaglet steer his untaught 
way, 

Gird half the globe, and to his age unfold 

A strange new world, the world we call 
the old. 

From Finland’s glade to Calpe’s storme 
beat head 

He'll find some tribes of scattering wild 
men spread; 

But one vast wilderness will shade the 
suil, 
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No wreck of art, no sign of ancient toil 

Tell where a city stood, nor leave one 
trace 

of all that honours now, and all that 
shames the race.” p. 300-1. 


The angel allays these apprehen- 
sions, by reminding him of the 
mighty changes that have been 
wrought on the frame of human 
society by the press, the magnet, 
aid the spirit of commercial inde- 
pendence; and proceeds to lay be- 
fore him the enchanting scenes of 
human Innocence and enjoyment 
which await those later times, when 
war shall have ceased, and self-in- 
terest and philanthropy been dis- 
covered to coincide. 


* The Hero look’d; beneath his wonder- 
ing eyes 
Gay streamers lengthen round the seas 
and skies ; 
The countless nations open all their stores, 
Load every wave and crowd the lively 
shores ; 
Bright sails in mingling mazes streak the 
air, 
And Commerce triumphs o’er the rage of 
war. 
From Baltick streams, 
opening side, 
From Rhine’s long course and Texel’s la- 
bouring tide, 
From Gaul, from Albion, tired of fruitless 


from Elba’s 


fight, 

From green Hibernia, elothed in recent 
light, 

Hispania’s strand that two broad oceans 
lave, 


From Senegal and Gambia’s golden wave, 

Tago the rich, and Douro’s viny shores, 

The sweet Canaries andthe soft Azores, 

Commingling barks their mutual banners 
hail, 

And drink by turns the same distending 
gale. 

Where Asia’s isles and utmost shorelands 
bend, 

like rising suns the sheeted masts ascend; 

Coast afier coast their flowing flags unrol, 

from Deimen’s rocks to Zembla’s ice. 
propt pole, 

Where Behren’s pass collapsing worlds 
divides, 
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Where California breaks the billowy tides, 
Peruvian streams their golden margins 
boast,” &c. p. 321-2. 
“ Again he look’d. Another train of 
years 
Had roll’d unseen, and brighten’d stil! 
their spheres; : 
Earth more resplendent in the floods of day 
Assumed new smiles, and flush’d around 
him lay. 
Green swell the 
oceans roll, 

Fresh beans of beauty kindle round the 

ole; 

Thro’ all the range where shores and seas 
extend, 

In tenfold pomp the works of peace 
ascend. 

Robed in the bloom of spring’s eternal 
year, 

And ripe with fruits the same glad fields 
appear; 

O’er hills and vales perennial gardens run, 

Cities unwall’d stand sparkling to the sun; 

The streams all freighted from the boun- 
teous plain 

Swell with the load and labour to the 
main, 

Whose stormless 
steadier gale 

And prop the pinions of a bolder sail.” 


oo 


p- VYVII—O- 


mountains, calm the 


waves command a 


The last scene of the vision is the 
grand congress of sages, who are to 
assemble from all corners of the 
world, in the central plains of 
Egypt, to consult for the happiness 
of the federated universe; and, fi- 
nally, to abjure all the prejudices 
by which men are now divided and 
debased. A _ statue is erected to 
the genius of human kind, and 


**Beneath the footstool all destructive 
things, 

The mask of priesthood and the mace of 
kings, 

Lie trampled in the dust; for here at last 

Fraud, folly, errour, all their emblems 
cast. 

Each envoy here unloads his wearied hand 

Of some old idol from his native land; 

One flings a pagod on the mingled heap, 

One lays a crescent, one a cross* to sleep; 

Swords, sceptres, mitres, crowns, and 
globes and stars, 


* We have put this word in italicks, not to insinuate any charge of impiety against 
Mr. Barlow, but to guard him against that imputation. From the whole strain of his 


roem, in which he speaks with warm spprebation of reformed Christianity; specifies the 
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Codes of false fame, and stimulants to wars, 

Sink in the settling mass: since guile be- 
gan, 

These are the agents of the woes of man.” 


*y P- 340. 


Our readers, we suspect, have 
now enough of this performance. As 
a great national poem, it has enor- 
mous—inexpiable—and, in some re- 
spects, intolerable faults. But the 
author’s talents are, evidently, re- 
spectable. And, severely as we have 
been obliged to speak of his taste 
and his diction, in a great part of the 
volume, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that we consider him as a 
riant, in comparison with many of 
the puling and paltry rhymsters, who 
disgrace our English literature by 
their occasional success. As an 
epick poet, we do think his case is 
desperate; but, as a philosophical and 
moral poet, we think he has talents 
of noordinary value; and, if he would 
pay some attention to purity of style, 
and simplicity of composition, and 
cherish in himself a certain fasti- 
diousness of taste—which is not yet 
to be found, we are afraid, even 
among the better educated of the 
Americans—we have no doubt that 
he might produce something which 
English poets would envy, and En- 
glish criticks applaud. In the mean 
time, we think it quite certain, that 
his present work will have no suc- 
cess in this country. Its faults are 
far too many, and too glaring, to give 
its merits any chance of being dis- 
tinguished; and, indeed, no long 
poem was ever redeemed by the 
beauty of particular passages; espe- 
cially if its faults were owing to af- 
fectation, and its beauties addressed 
rather to the judgment than to the 
heart or the imagination. If it will 
be any comfort to Mr. Barlow, we 
will add, that we doubt very much 
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whether any long poem of the epick 
character will ever again be ye 
popular in Europe. All such works 
have necessarily so much of imita. 
tion about them, as nearly to extip. 
guish all interest or curiosity in the 
reader, and, at the same time,to lead 
to dangerous comparisons. The style 
and title of an epick poem, imme. 
diately puts us in mind of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton; and who cay 
stand against such competitors? We 
even suspect, if we must tell the 
whole truth, that the works of those 
great masters themselves were bet. 
ter suited to the times that pro. 
duced them, than to the present 
time. Men, certainly, bore long sto. 
ries with more patience of old, than 
they do now. Witness the genealo- 
gies and monkish legends and ro- 
mances which delighted our remoter 
ancestors, and through which even 
vanity is now scarcely sufficient to 
drag a few of their descendants. 
Epick poetry is the stage beyond 
these; and though the inimitable 
merit of the composition, as well as 
traditionary fame, will ensure the 
immortality of a few great models, 
we doubt, very much, whether tt 
would be in the power, even of equal 
talents, to add another name to that 
illustrious catalogue. In the present 
state of society we require, in poe- 
try, something more natural or more 
impassioned, and, at all events, some- 
thing less protracted and monotonous 
than the sober pomp and deliberate 
stateliness of the epick. 

There is one thing, however, 
which may give the original edition 
of Mr. Barlow’s poem some chance 
of selling among us: and that is, the 
extraordinary beauty of the paper; 
printing, and embellishments. We 


do not know that we have ever seen | 


> . 2 
a handsomer book issue from. the 


purity and evangelical charity of the priesthood as one of the prime blessings of his 
millennium; and breaks out into a holy rapture on the prospect of the coming of tlie 


Redeemer; we are satisfied that he here speaks of the eross, merely, as the emblem ot 
the low and persecuting superstition of the crusaders, papists, and other sectarie®, 


who make the crucifix an object of idalatrous vencration, 
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press of England; and, if this be real- 
ly and truly the production of Ame- 
rican artists, we must say, that the 
infant republick has already attained 
to the very Summit of perfection in 
the mechanical part of bookmaking. 
if her home sale can defray the ex- 
pense of such a publication as the 
present, it is a sign that a taste tor 
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literature is spreading very widely 
among her inhabitants; and when- 
ever this taste 1s created, we have 
no doubt that her authors will im- 
prove and multiply, to a degree that 
will make all our exertions necessa- 
ry to keep the start we now have of 
them. 





FROM THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


fhe Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, with some of the Letters of her Correspop- 
dents. Part the First. Containing her Letters from an early age to the age of twenty 
three. Published by Matthew Montagu, Esq. M. P. her Nephew and Executor. 


2 vol. 12mo. pp. 630. London, 1809. 


THESE two sizeable volumes con- 
‘ain a selection from the letters writ- 
ron by Mrs. Montagu while under 
the age of twenty three. Now, con- 
sidering that this celebrated lady 
lived to be upwards of eighty, and 
probably did not grow less commu- 
nicative as she grew older and bet- 
ter known, it certainly was not with- 
out some alarm, that we ventured to 
calculate, by this scale, the probable 
bulk of the whole publication. We 
have read through this introductory 
part of it, however, without any ex- 
traordinary impatience; and trust 
that, when the time comes, we shall 
be endowed with strength sufficient 
to do the same duty to the succes- 
‘ive parts which may be awaiting us. 

A considerable portion of the let- 
ters now before us are published, we 
should suppose, rather as curiosities, 
than on account of their intrinsick 
excellence. Several of them, and by 
10 means the worst'In the collection, 
were written, it seems, while the au- 
‘hor was under fifteen years of age; 
and would certainly be considered as 
‘xtraordinary performances, even in 
this age of premature womanhood 
and infant accomplishment. ‘The sub- 
sequent letters, indeed, scarcely keep 
the promise that is held out by those 
‘arly effusions. They are not at all 
nore lively or more natural; and are 


a} ° . . 
wl the worse, we think, for being 





more plentifully garnished with mo- 
ral reflections and morsels of elabo- 
rate flattery. If the correspondence 
does not impreve faster in its sub- 
sequent stages, we fear greatly that 
there will be no climax in the read- 
er’s admiration. 

The merit of the pieces before us 
seems to us to consist mainly in the 
great gayety and vivacity with which 
they are written. The wit, to be sure, 
is often childish, and generally strain- 
ed and artificial; but still it both 
sparkles and abounds: and though 
we should admire it more, if it were 
better selected, or even if there were 
less of it, we cannot witness this pro- 
fuse display of spirits and ingenuity, 
without receiving a strong impres- 
sion of the talents and ambition of the 
writer. 

The faults of the letters, on the 
other hand, are more numerous. In 
the first place, they have, properly 
speaking, no subjects. They are all 
letters of mere idleness, friendship, 
and flattery. There are no events; 
no reasonings; no anecdotes of per- 
sons who are still remembered; no 
literature; and scarcely any original 
or serious opinions. The whole sta- 
ple of the correspondence consists 
of a very smart and lively account of 
every-day occurrences and every-day 
people; a few common places of re- 
flection and friendship; and a consi- 
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derable quantity of little, playful, pe- 
tulant caricatures of the writer’s 
neighbours and acquaintances. All 
this has a fine, familiar effect, when 
interspersed with more substantial 
matter, or when it drops from the 
pen of a man of weight and authori- 
ty; but whole volumes of mere prat- 
tlement from a very young lady, are 
apt, however gay and innocent, to 
produce all the symptoms of heavier 
reading. 

A second, and perhaps a greater 
fault, is want of nature and simpli- 
city; and this, in so far as we can 
judge, pervades the whole strain of 
the correspondence. There is an in- 
cessant effort to be witty or eloquent, 
which takes away from the grace of 
success, and makes failure ridicu- 
lous. There is no flow from the heart; 
no repose for the imagination; no in- 
dolent sympathy of confidence. Every 
thing is gilded and varnished in the 
most ostentatious manner, and ex- 
posed in the broadest light. It is not 
the learning only. or the ridicule, 
that is introduced for effect; all the 
familiarity must be brilliant, and all 
the trifling picturesque. It is evi- 
dent, in short, that Mrs. Montagu 
wrote rather from the love of her 
own glory, than from any interest in 
the subjects of her correspondence; 
and the less we can sympathize with 
this fecling, the less we shall be de- 
lighted with her performance. 

The last, and the most serious 
want we shall notice in this girlish 
correspondence, is the want of heart 
and affection. We naturally reckon 
upon a little romance in the confi- 
dential epistles of a damsel of 
cighteen; or, at any rate, upon some 
warmth of attecheneden but, in these 
letters, though we have plenty of 
eloquent professions of friendship, 
we confess that we have looked in 
vain for this common bloom of sen- 
sibility. ‘There is no softness, no 
enthusiasm, nothing which could, 
for one moment, be mistaken for 
the language of tenderness or emo- 
tion. Yet these are letters to chosen 


friends and early associates; and em. 
brace the period in which the wri. 
ter became a wife and a mother. } 
is not enough that the letters of g 
woman should be lively and witty, 
Female gayety loses both its charm 
and its dignity, when it is not sha. 
ded with softness. Even female jp. 
tellect is not quite respectable with. 
out it. The readers of Mad. de 
Sevigné complain, indeed, of the 
vehemence and anxiety of her at. 
tachment to her daughter; yet, in- 
portunate as that feeling is, we 
verily believe that it gives the chief 
charm to her correspondence. The 
image of that warm and watchful 
affection is constantly impressed 
upon our recollection; it redeems all 
the levities, and gives an interest to 
all the details of her letters; and 
carries us, with ready good nature, 
into all the anecdotes which appear 
to have amused a creature at once 
so sprightly and so kindhearted. 
Mrs. Montagu, on the other hand, 
no doubt appears very good-natured 
and obliging; but without any devo- 
tedness of affection, or much con- 
cern, beyond that of admiration and 
amusement. On the whole, we think 
her professions of friendship and 
serious morality, the least attractive 
parts of her performance. Her ludi- 
crous descriptions and witty  re- 
marks, except that they are always 
too elaborate, are often tolerably 
successtul; but the most entertaining 
of all, we think, are her lively per- 
sonalities; those half malicious, half 
playful delineations of common ac- 
quaintance, by which the merriment 
and the jealousies of polite society 
have been chiefly maintained, ever 
since the period of its first forma- 
tion. 

Those who like the prattlement 
of young ladies, must naturally have 
some curiosity to know how they 
prattled seventy years ago. These 
volumes will certainly gratify that 
curiosity; and, indeed are so com 
pletely devoted to its gratification, 
that we scarcely know upon what 
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ground to recommend them to 
those who do not feel it. One other 
thing, however, they may serve to 
illustrate; and that is, the very little 
change that has taken place, during 
all that time, in the style and tone 
of familiar intercourse among the 
polite part of society. There is cer- 
tainly nothing written so long ago, 
which is so little antiquated as these 
letters, or the letters of any other 
woman of high rank and good edu- 
cation. Taste in literature and in 
the arts has fluctuated and advanced 
in many ways in that long interval; 
and the manners and habits of the 
lower and middling orders have 
becn slowly improving through a 
long series of affectations and ab- 
surdities. But the language and 
manners of the old aristocracy, and 
especially of the female part of it, 
have been the same, it appears, for 
upwards of a century. The style of 
lady Mary Wortley and of Mrs. 
Montagu, is as modern as that of 
thelr great grandchildren; and not 
only carries In it that charm of ease 
and purity which is so often wanting 
in the writings of professed authors, 
but still bears the stamp of good so- 
ciety so fresh upon it, that their 
jokes, and scandals, and pleasantries, 
might generally be used as they 
stand, to enliven the correspondence 
of any fashionable chronicler of the 
current year. If there be any dis- 
tinction between the style of a mo- 
dern lady, and that of a lady in the 
ume of George I. it is, that the for- 
merhad a still greater freedom, and 
perhaps broadness of allusion, than 
would generally be ventured on by 
he latter. This slight degree of 
additional reserve or delicacy, we 
are not, however, disposed to 
ascribe to any recent improvement 
tither in purity of manners or re- 
inement of taste; but rather to thit 
great dissemination of opulence 
Which has made fashionable society 
less select and less safe; and to that 
iitrusion of the hali-bred which has 
made caution nece ssary, 


greater 
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both to avoid vulgar misconstruc- 
tion, and to repress gross imitation. 
There are some traits of this free- 
dom in the letters before us, for 
which even these considerations may 
not be every where received as an 
apology in the works of a virgin of 
nineteen; though, for our own part, 
we certainly consider them as no 
impeachment, either ofher innocence 
or her delicacy. There are a few 
other traits of antiquity, too, as to 
which it is proper to put the reader 
on his guard. He will hear of lace 
heads and ruffles; of beaux with 
high toupees; of drums and tea- 
drinkings; of dutchesses dining at 
two o’clock; of mothers and intimate 
friends addressed by the lofty title 
of madam; and a few other things 
equally strange and contemptible: 
but the general strain of the corres- 
pondence he will find very consonant 
to modern usages and conceptions; 
the same proportion of derision di- 
rected against the same kind of im- 
perfections; the same tone of fami- 
liarity and light-hearted philosophy; 
the same scliishness and desire of 
distincuon. But it is quite time that 
the said reader should be enabled to 
judge for himself. 

Her chief correspondents, at this 
arly period, were the dutchess of 
Portland, who was a few years older 
than herself, and Mrs. Donellan, a 
lady who was honoured with the no- 
tice of Swift, in his latter days. The 
following passages, in a letter to the 
former, were written under the age 
of fourteen; and show the first stir- 
rings of her derisive and ambitious 
spirit, even before her intercourse 
with society had supplicd it with 
living objects. 

* One common objection to the country 
is, one sees no faces but those of one’s 
own tamily; but my pzxpa thinks he has 
found a remedy for that, by teaching me 
to draw; but then he husbands these faces 
in so cruel a manner, that he brings me 
sometimes a nose, sometimes an eve ata 
time; but on the king’s birthday, as it was 
a festival, he brought me out a whole face, 
With its mouth wide open. If }ceuld drav 
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well enough, [ would send Miss W. her 
own musty face. I am sorry Le Brun has 
not seen it, that he might have put it in 
his book of drawings, among the faces that 
express the several passions; for he has 
none that express mustiness. 

“If you design to make any proficiency 
in that art, | would advise you not to draw 
old men’s heads. It was the rueful counte- 
nance of Socrates or Seneca that first put 
me out of conceit with it. Had my papa 
given me the blooming faces of Adonis 
and Narcissus, I might have been a more 
apt scholar; and when I told him I found 
those great beards difficult to draw, he 
gave me St. John’s head in a charger; so 
to avoid the speculation of dismal faces, 
which, by my art, I dismalized ten times 
more than they were before, ] threw away 
my pencil. If I drew a group of Sittle 
figures, | made their countenances so sad, 
and their limbs so distorted, that, from a 
set of laughing Cupids, they looked like 
the tormented infants in Herod’s cruelty: 
and smiling Venus, like Rachel weeping 
tor her children. I have heard of some 
who have been famous landscape painters; 
others, who have been famous battle 
painters; but [take myself to have been 
the best hospital painter; for 1 never drew 
a figure that was not lame or blind, and 
they had all something of the horrible in 


their countenances; and by the arching of 


their eyebrows, and the opening their 
mouths, they looked so frightened, you 
would have thought they had seen their 
own faces in the glass. 

‘JT am very sorry I have made so very 
free with your cousin; but how could I 
imagine any person who was neither hand- 
some nor agreeable, was your relation! I 
dare say slic is a very distant one; had she 
been within four or five degrees, she must 
have been both. I believe Miss D . 
and her Fubbsey, are now one flesh, or 
rather one fat. lam,” &c. L. 14, 19—21. 

‘The next, which contains her ear- 
liest observations on life and charac- 
ters, is of the age of seventeen. 

* Our assembly, in full glory, has ten 
coaches at 1(; and lady H , to make 
up a‘number, is pleased, in her humility, 
to call in all the parsons, apprentices, 
tradesmen, apothecaries, and farmers; 








milliners, mantuamakers, haberdashers of 


small wares, and chambermaids. It is the 
oddest mixture you can imagine; here sails 
a reverend parson; there skips an airy 
apprentice; here jumps a farmer: and 
then every one has an eye to their trade. 
‘fhe milliner puils you by the hand till she 
tears your glove; the mantuamaker treads 
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upon your petticoat till she unrips the 
seams; the shoemaker makes you foot it 
till you wear out your shoes; the merce; 
dirties your gown; the apothecary opens 
the window behind you that you may be 
sick; and the parson calls out for Joan, 
Saunderson. I must tell your grace that 
my papa forgets twenty years and nine 
children, and dances as nimbly as any of 
the quorum; but is now and then mortified 
by hearing the ladies cry: ‘Old Mr. Ro. 
binson! Hay sides and turn your daughter? 
Other ladies, who have a mind to appear 
Young, say: ‘Well! there is my poor 
grandpapa, he could no more dance so! 
Then comes an old batchelor of fifty, and 
shakes him by the hand, and cries: © Why, 
you dance like one of us young fellows, 
Another, more injudicious than the rest, 
savs, by way of compliment: § Who would 
think vou had six fine children taller than 
yourself? I protest, if I did not know you, 
I should take you to be young:’ then says 
the most antiquated virgin in the company: 
‘Mr. Robinson wears mighty well; my 
mother says he looks as well as ever she 
remembers him; he used to come often to 
the house when I was a girl.’ 

**T have not heard any thing of lady 
A since her wedding. Sir Robert had 
an apoplectick fit at sir Philip B sa 
little before they married. Sir Philip is so 
fond of lim and his lady, that it is thought 
he will leave him some part of his estate, 
which is very considerable. I don’t know 
from whence the triendship arises; there 
may indeed be a sympathy in the souls of 
sir Philip and sir Robert, but there never 
was less resemblance of body. Sir Robert 
Austin’s shadow, by moonlight, would 
make a dozen of the other. The apotheca- 
ry in Caius Marius is a corpulent man in 
comparison of him. I cannot describe him 
to your grace: a shadow is too material, 
and a skeleton too fate He is really the 
grim king of the ghosts; he will be pre- 
sident of the court of Death. His wife and 
he are literally but one flesh, for she has 
all the flesh herself.” I. 45—46. 








We give the following letter. 
which seems to have been written at 
eighteen, for two reasons; first, be- 
cause it affords the earliest, and by 
no means the least favourable, speci- 
men of the writer’s more sententious 
and serious manner; and, secondly, 
because it seems to have had the 


singular distinction of being written | 
on two several occasions, to the 


same noble friend, at the distance ©! 
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Ir years. It appears, first, at p. 54, 
ve first volume, under date of the 
vear 1738; and, as gain, at P- 281, un- 
der date of Se ptember 25th, 1741. 
The only difference is, that, in this 
ast edition, it has a few additional 
sentences interspersed; to the sensi- 
ble deterioration, we think, of the 
— In all other respects, 
two letters are verbatim and lite- 
~wiin the same. There is something 
very ridiculous, we think, in this 
duplic ation, however it may be ecx- 
plained. If the fair writer actually 
made the same letters do duty twice 
over, after a certain interval for obli- 
yion, aS Economical preachers are 
said to do with their sermons, it 
gives US rather a lower idea of her 
inventive powers than we_ should 
otherwise be disposed to entertain; 
and, even if it be repeated by mis- 
take, in consequence of two copies 
being found among her papers, still 
ihe variations and the distance of the 
dates, show that she paid a degree 
of attention to these performances 
which their intrinsick importance 
scarcely appears to merit. The let- 
ter itself, as it stands in its earliest 
and best form, is as follows: 


{Ol 
ol tl 


he 


“As your grace tenders my peace of 


mind, you will be glad to hear I am not 
soangry as JT was. [ own I was much 
moved in spirit at hearing you neglected 
your health; but since you have had ad- 
vice, there is one safe step taken. As for 
me, I have swallowed the weight of an 
apothecary in medicine; and what I am 
the better, except more patient and less 
credulous, 1 know not. I have learnt to 
bear my infirmities, and not to trust to 
the skill of physicians for curing them I 
endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, 
and be wise when I cannot be merry; easy 
when L cannot be glad; content with what 
cannot be mended; and patient where 
there is no redress. The mighty can do no 
more, and the wise seldom do as much. 
You see I am in the main content with 
nyself, though many would quarrel with 
such an insignificant, idle, inconsistent 
person. But Lam resolvedto make the best 
of all circumstances around me, that this 
short life may not be half lost in P uns, 
‘well remembering and applying, the 
necessity of dying.’ Between the periods 
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of birth and burial I would fain insert a 
little happiness, a little pleasure, a little 
peace. To day is ours; yesterday is past; 
and to morrow may never come. I wonder 
people can so much forget death, when 
all we see before us is but succession; 
minute succeeds to minute; season to 
season; summer dics as winter comes. 
The dial marks the change of hour; every 
nicht brings deathe-like sleep; and morn- 
ing scems a resurrection. Yet, while all 
change s and decays, we expect no altere 
ation; unapt to live, unready to die, we 
lose the prese nt and seek the future; ask 
much tor what we have not; thank Provi- 
dence but litle for what we have. Our 
vouth has no joy; our middle age no quict; 
our old age no case, no indulgence. Cere- 
mony is the tyrant af this da LV; fashion of 
the other; business of the next. Little is 
allowed to freedom, happiness, and con- 
templation; the adoration of our Creator; 
the admiration of his works; and the in- 
spection of ourselves. But why should I 
trouble your grace with these refiections. 
What my litle knowled ge can suggest, 
you must know better: what my short ex- 
perience has shown, you must have better 


observed.” I. 54—56. 


We add the following short pas- 
sages from Bath in the year 1740, 
to show that the fair writer’s viva- 
city was not chilled by arriving at 
the mature age of twenty. 


“ T hear every day of people’s pumping 
their arms or jegs for the rheumatism; but 
the pumping for wit is one of the hardest 
aud most fruiticss labours inthe world. } 
should be glad to scnd you some news; 
but all the news of the place would be 
like the bills of mortality; palsy, four; 
grout, six; fever, one, kc. &c. We hear of 
nothing but, Mir Such-a-one is not abroad 
to div. Oli! no, SUys another, poor gentle 
man, lie died to day. ‘Then another cries: 
* My party was made for guadrille to night; 
but one of the gentlemen has had a second 
stroke of the palsy, and cannot come out. 
There is no depending upon people; no- 
body minds engagements Indeed, the 
only thing one can do to day, we did not 
do the day before, is to F alig not that J 
would be hurried, bya love of variety and. 
novelty, to do so irreparable a thing AS 
dying,’ &e. As for modern m: uTiages, 
they are gre at infringers of the baptismal 
vow; for ’ts commonly the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world on one side: 
and the sinful lusts of the flesh on the 
other. For my part, when I marry, I do 
bot intend to enlist entirely under the 
































234. 
banners of Cupid or Plutus, but take pru- 
dent consideration and decent inclination 
formy advisers. I like a coach and six ex- 
tremely; but a strong apprehension of re- 
pentance would not suffer me to accept it 
from many that possess it. [ had little ac- 
quaintance with ; for I never run 
into Aaron’s idolatry, nor could I ever bow 
the knee to Mammon. ‘lo say the truth, 
he is the god of our fathers, and the god of 
our mothers. As the Israelites made their 
children pass through the fire to Baal, 
there are few good Christians who would 
not make their children pass through 
misery ta Mammon.” I. 76, 77—83. 


This last extract will give our 
readers some idea of the fashionable 
freedom, from which, we have hint- 
ed, that our more prudish age has 
shrunk back. There is a great deal 
of a more decided character, after 
she comes to be married; but we 
shall satisfy ourselves with adding 
this lively hint to her sister, upon 
the first appearance of a fashion 
which we had thought far more mo- 
dern. 

** fT do not know what «will become of 
your fine shape; for there is a fashionable 
make which is very strange. 1 believe they 
jook in London as they did in Rome after 
the rape of the Sabines.” I. 126, 127. 

And this little anticipation of the 
exploits of some of her military 
beaux, who had been ordered on 
foreign service. 

«*T think they will die of a panick, and 
save their enemies’ powder. Well, they 
are proper gentlemen. Heaven defend the 
nunneries ! As for the garrisons, they will 
be safe enough. The father confessors will 
have more consciences to quiet than the 
surgeons will have wounds to dress. | 
would venture a wager Flanders increases 
in the christenings more than in the 


burials of the weck.” f. 183. 


These, upon the whole, we think 
are favourable specimens; and if the 
whole book were of the same quality, 
it would be very entertaining. The 
ereater part of it, however, is far in- 
feriour; and though we have too great 
a regard for our readers, to annoy 
them with many specimens of abso- 
lute dulness, we cannot do our duty 
without laying before them a few in- 


* This should be wane. 
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stances of that overlaboured and un- 
easy wit which has afflicted us go 
often in the course of our readine 
We find ourselves just at this de. 
scription of the furniture of an lq 
mansion. 

** There are long tables in the room tha 
have more feet than the caterpillar you 
immured at Bullstrode, Why so many legs 


are needful to stand still, I cannot imagine, 


when I can fidget upon two. There is , 
goodly chest of drawers in the figure of 
cathedral, and a looking glass, which Ro. 
samond or Jane Shore may have dressed 
their heads in. Amongst the old furniture, 
I must not forget the clock, who has, ip. 
deed, been atime server. It has struck the 
blessed minutes of the reformation, resto. 
ration, abdication, revolution, and acces. 
sion, and, byits relation to time, seems, too, 
to have some to eternity. It is like its old 
master, only good to point the hour to in. 
dustry; to wake the slothful soul to labour; 
to mark the time by voice, though not by 
action. It is the minister of old care,” &e. 
“If age be honourable, why should I ne. 
glect the fane* of antique structure, which 
shook with the wind that blew the Danes 
to Britain; turned with the blast that sent 
our hero Richard to the holy wars, and 
then stood fair for France with Edward, 
moved with the glorious gale that brought 
a conquered king from France with our 
young victor, the black prince. It pointed 
out the hour for gallant Henry to attempi 
a kingdom greater than his own; it obeyed 
the wind that brought overthe chastiser o! 
wicked Richard; then turned full to the 
happy wind that scattered the Armada, 
and moved as readily to the fair gale that 
wafted over our glorious William; but of 
late days it has seldom stirred. Tired 6! 
bringing terrour to nothing but a timorous 
valetudinarian, or informing the spleen 
when the wind is in the east; and, loath to 
have the idleness of some admiral imputed 
to its advice, it moves no more, but seems, 
indeed, to be founded upon steady and fixed 
principles, and I believe will turn no more, 
except it be for Vernon. What will youl 
grace say to this inventory ? Tam ashamed; 
but I observe people are apt to conversé 
like the company they keep; and really ! 
see hardly any thing but this poor fane, 
planted on an aged oak, just over agaist 
my window; and I hear nothing but the 
clock telling me how I kill time, while ! 
unhappily reflect the sad revenge it will 
take upon me; therefore, what can I re 
peat but what I learn? I am spinning oe 
a happy hour; such I account it when * 


Ed. Sel. Rey. 
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write to YOu; and really I have not the art 
of abbre yiation.” I. 141—44. 


The same outrageous determina- 
tion to be witty dictated the following 
description of a sea captain. 


‘The good captain is so honest and so 
fierce, a . act conscience and a cool courage 
not abide him. He thinks he has a good 
hth .o reprove any man that is not as 
honest, and to beat any man that is not as 
valiant, as himself, He hates every vice of 


nature but wrath, and ev a corruption of 


the times but tyranny. A patriot in his 
publick character, but an absolute and 
angry monarch in his family, he thinks 
every man a fool in politic ks who is not 
angry, and a knave if he is not perverse. 
Indeed, the captain is well in his element, 
and may appear gentle compared to the 
waves and wind; but on the happy, quiet 
shore he seems a perfect whirlwind. He 
is much fitter to hold converse with the 
hoarse Boreas in his wintry cavern, than 
to join in the whispers of Zephyrus in 
Flora’s honeymoon of May. I was afraid, 
as he Walked in the garden, that he w ould 
fright away the larks and nightingales; 
and expected to see a flight of sea-gulls 
hovering about him. ‘The amphibious 
pewet found him too much a water animal 
for his acquaintance, and fled with ter- 
rour.” I. 181—2. 


The reader may also take this pic- 
ture of acountry family, asa partner 
in the same style of drawing. 


“His wife he has always kept in the 
country to nurse seven ore ight daughters, 
after his own manner; and the success has 
answered the design. He has taught them 
that all finery lies in a pair of red-heeled 
shoes; and as for diversion (or, as I sup- 
pose they call it, fun) there is nothing like 
blind man’s buff. Thus dressed and thus 
accomplished, he brought them to our 
races, and carried them tothe ball, where, 
poor girls, they expected to be pure mer- 
ry, and to play at puss in the corner, and 
hunt the whistle; but seeing there was no- 
thing but footing, which they had never 
been suffered to do in their shoes, and 
tight hand and left, which their father 
thought too much for women to know, 
they fell asleep, as they had often been use -d 
io do, without their supper.” “You have 
no such good folks in Buckinghamshire. 
ais 3 grace saw a fine importation of 
5 . They had not one article of be- 





haviour so  untaught as to appear natural. 
These have not one manner that seems ac- 
juired by art. 


The two families would 
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make a fine contrast. Pray do but figure 


the Mademoiselles Catherinas advancing 
in state to meet these jumping Joans. To 
be sure, seeing madame courtesy so low, 
they would think she meant to play at leap- 
frog, and would jump over her head be- 
fore she got to the extremest sink of her 
courtesy.” 1. 237—9. 


The following, as it nods a little 
towards seriousness, is considerably 
worse. 


**One sees a good deal of the world at 
Tunbridge. There is one man drinking 
waters to cure him of the ill consequence 
of sloth and avarice, and the melancholy 
remembrance of having denied himself the 
benefits of his time, and others the assist- 
ance of his money. There the splendid 
Southsea director would wash away the 
recollection of his iniquity, and, by mag- 
nificence, gild his crime, till fools admire 
and envy it. How many adorn their guilt 
and misery to catch that approbation from 
others, their own heart denies! These wa- 
ters would, indeed, be of great use, could 
they but make directors void the worm 
that never dies; but conscience is a dragon 
not to be charmed by all the sweetest 
songs of the siren pleasure; and in the 
midst of these diversions, and the gayety of 
company, they seem to me not to be able to 
speak peace to their souls,” &c. I. 247—8. 


The following short passage is 
in far better taste. She is speaking 
of sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. 


“Tam fatigued with his hero’s adven- 
tures as if I had rode behind him. He out- 
quixotes Quixote; knights, brave or mis- 
creant, are unhorsed; ladies, fair or foul, 
chaste or wicked, fall in love with him. 
Between the lance of Mars and the arrow 
of Cupid, no age or sex escape him un- 
hurt. Then the fair princess bathing for 
the good of the publick ! I took great care 
no such accident should happen at Mary- 
le-bone.—Every one is in wrath at sir 
John Norris’s return. I hope the next ex- 
pedition will be in mackarel season, and 
then we shall take something.” II. 54, 55. 

The following remarks upon the 
effect of sir Robert Walpole’s down- 
fal, are more interesting, because 
more applicable to other times 
than most of her occasional morali- 
zation. 

“T imagine the study of physiognomy 


must be very entertaining at present. One 
might see Hope sitting in a dimple, Fear 
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skulking in a frown, Haughtiness sitting 
on the triumphal arch of an eyebrow, and 
Shame lurking under the eyelids; then, in 
wise bystanders, we might see Conjecture 
drawing the eyebrows together, or 
Amazement lifting them up. A man in 
place bringing his flexible countenance to 
the taste of the present times, smiling 
about the mouth asif he was pleased with 
the change, but wearing a little gloom on 
the forehead that betrays his fear of losing 
by it. Men that never were of any conse- 
quence wrapping themsclves up in the 
mystery of politicks, and seeming signifi- 
cant; as if, when times alter, they had a 
right to expect to be wise. Then the va- 
cant, smiling countenances of those civil 
people that would intimate they would 
do any thing for any body. The asses that, 
in lions’ skins, have brayed for their party, 
throwing off their fierceness, and appear- 
ing in their proper shape of patient folly, 
that will carry a heavy burden through 
dirty roads. Then the state swallows, 
that have ever lived in the sunshine of fa- 
vour, withdrawing from the declining sea- 
son of power. ‘Then the thermometers, 
weathercocks, and dials of the state, will 
scarce know what to say, how to turn, or 
which way to point. They whohave changed 
their coat with every blast, what must they 
do till they know which way the wind 
blows?) Unhappy ignorance! that knows 
not if preferment comes from the cast or 
from the west, or yet from the south !— 
Then what will those noble patriots do 
whose honesty consists in being always 
angry, now they know not whom to be 
angry with? These occurrences give one 
too erent an insight into mankind; for one 
receives bad impressions of them by see- 
ing them in these hurries; while, for haste, 
they leave the cloak of hypocrisy behind, 
and show the patched, stained, and motley 
habit of their minds. 

“ All i expect, is, to sce those that 
lately have appeared as knaves look like 
fools; those that have looked like fools, 
uppear as knaves. 1 would the good pre- 
cept, be angry and sin not, were divided 
between the parties in power and out of it; 
that the first would not sin, and the 
second would not be angry: but between 
the wickedness of the powerful, and the 
wrath of the disappointed, there is no 
peace in Isracl.” IL 152, 153. 

This is about the best cf her 
seriousness; but her vocation is de- 
cidedly for satirical trifling. Tor ex- 
ample; 


<“f want to know how the world goes 
on. We stand still here. Dulness, in the so- 


lemn garb of wisdom, wraps us jn its 
gentle wing; and here we dream that othe, 
do ill, and happy are we that do nothin : 
One yawns, there is peace in solitude; hg 
ther stirs the fire, and cries, how happy is 
liberty and independence; another takes 4 
pinch of snuff, and praises leisure; another 
pulls a knotting shuttle out of her pocket 
and commends a little innocent amuse. 
ment; their neighbour, more laborious, 
making a lace with two bobbins, says by. 
siness should be preferred to pleasure and 
diversions. How wise is every body by 
their own fireside, and how happy every 
one in their own way! What glorious 
things do the ambitious say of ambition 
and what mighty phrases do they adorn 
the giant with! How civilly do the indo. 
lent speak of idleness, and how prettily 
do the trifling express trifles; how cun. 
ning do those think themselves who live 
in cities, and how innocent do they look 
upon themselves to be who dwell in the 
country!”? Il. 150, 151. 

_ “ Among many reasons for being stupid, 
it may be urged it is being like other peo- 
ple, and living like one’s neighbours; and 
indeed, without it, it may be difficult to 
love some neighbours as one’s self. Now, 
seeing the necessity of being dull, you 
won't, I hope, take it amiss that you find 
me so; but consider I am involved in mists 
from the sea, and that the temperament of 
the air, and the manners of the place, cov- 
tribute to my heaviness, It provokes meto 
hear people that live in a fog, talk of the 
smoke of London, and that they cannot 
breathe there: a proper reason for them 
to stay 2way who were made for nothing 
but to breathe. But people in town have 
other signs of life. But to the good folks 
that talk in that manner, nothing is an ob- 


oo£ 


struction of life but an asthma.” I. 235. 


It would be very easy to cite fifty 
such passages; but for those who 
have not already determined to Jook 
into the book for themselves, we fear 
we have already cited too much. \\¢ 
ought, indeed, to have noticed some 
passages of profound erudition about 
Horus and Cerberus, Horatius Cocles 
and Pythagoras; and also some of the 
claborate culogies bestowed on the 
dutchess of Portland, and my lord 
duke, and the infant marquis; bu! 
meritorious and characteristick as all 
these things are, we have no longer 
room for them. Upon the whole, wé 
think the vivacity of these letters 
attractive: though it is sometimes 
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childish, and almost always theatrical. 
We think the familiar style excel- 
jent, and the eloquence abominable; 
and are of opinion, that they w ould 
have been infinitely more charming, 
iftwo thirds of the wit could have 


heen exchanged for a few traits of 


simplicity and affection. Comparing 
‘hem even with the earliest letters of 
lady Mary Wortly, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the vast supe- 
riority of the latter, in sound sense, 
good taste, and facility. There is, 
in those delightful compositions, such 
a mixture of just thinking and solid 
sagacity, as gives both dignity and 
relief to the wit and trifling which 
intervenes; and the trifling itself is 
far more eraceful and striking, both 
because it is less laboured, and infi- 
nitely less verbose. Mrs. Montagu 
certainly comes nearest that admira- 
ble model in her lighter strokes of 


personal satire, and the purity of 


such parts of her diction as she had 
not determined to make splendid. 

In making these strictures on the 
letters before us, we do not forget 


that they were all written under the 
age of twenty-three; and have even 
a reasonable degree of faith in the 
editor, when he assures us, that if 
we will only have patience, we shall 
find her hand improve astonishingly 
in the course of the next five or six 
volumes. All we say is, that there are 
great faults in the volumes before us; 
and that we do not exactly perceive 
the necessity of reading the bad let- 
ters before we are favoured with the 
good. If the letters were all as good 
as lady Mary’s, the editor may de- 
pend upon it, that the publick will 
neither buy nor admire twenty vo- 
lumes of them; but -if there be ten 
or twelve volumes out of the twenty 
that are not quite so good, we are 
clearly of opinion, that the best 
thing he can do for his aunt’s glory, 
and his own credit, is to suppress 
these twelve; together with four or 
five of the remaining eight. There 
are many works, besides those of the 
old Sybil, the value of which may be 
prodigiously increased by diminish- 
ing their number. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Essays on Professional Education By R. L. Edgeworth, esq. F. R. S. &e. 4to. pp. 
446. London. 1809. 


THERE are two questions to be 
asked respecting every new publi- 
cation: Is it worth buying? Is. it 
worth borrowing? and we w ‘ould ad- 
vise our readers to weigh diligently 
the importance of these interroga- 
tions, before they take any decided 
step as to this work of Mr. Edge- 
worth; the more especially as the 
name carries with it considerable 
authority, and seems, in the esti- 
mation of the unwary, almost to in- 
clude the idea of purchase. For our 
own part, we would rather decline 
giving a direct answer to these 
questions; and shall content our- 
— for the present, with making 

i few such slight observations as 
ne enable the sagacious to con- 


jecture what our direct answer 
would be, were we compelled to be 
more explicit. 

One great and signal praise we 
think to be the eminent due of Mr. 
Edgeworth: in a canting age he 
does not cant; at a period when hy- 
pocrisy and fanaticism will almost 
certainly enstre the success of any 
publication, he has constantly dis- 
dained to have recourse to any such 
arts; without ever having been ac- 
cused of disloyalty or irreligion, he 
is not always harping upon church 
and king, in order to catch at a little 
popularity, and sell his books; he is 
manly, independent, liberal; and 
maintains enlightened opinions, with 
discretion and honesty. There is al- 
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so in this work of Mr. Edgeworth an 
agreeable diffusion of anecdote and 
example, such as a man acquires 
who reads with a view to talking or 
writing. With these merits, we can- 
not say that Mr. Edgeworth is either 
very new, very profound, or very apt 
to be right in his opinions. He is 
active, enterprising, and unprejudi- 
ced; but we have not been very much 
instructed by what he has written, 
or always satisfied that he has got to 
the bottom of his subject. 

On one subject, however, we cor- 
dially agree with this gentleman; and 
return him our thanks for the cou- 
rage with which he has combated 
the excessive abuse of classical 


learning in England. It is a subject 
upon which we have long wished for 
“wn opportunity of saying something; 
and one which we consider to be of 
the very highest importance. 


*« The principal defect,” says Mr. Edge- 

worth, * inthe present system of our great 
schools is, that they devote too large a 
portion of time to Latin and Greek. It is 
true, that the attainment of classical litera- 
ture is highly desirable; but it should not, 
or rather it need not, be the exclusive ob- 
ject of boys during eight or nine years. 
' Much less time, judiciously managed, 
would give them an acquaintance with the 
classicks suflicient for all useful purposes, 
and would make them as good scholars, 
as gentiemen or professional men need to 
be. It is not requisite, that every man 
should make Latin or Greck verses; there- 
fore, a knowledge of prosody beyond the 
structure of hexameter and pentameter 
verses, is as worthless an acquisition as 
anv which folly or fashion has introduced 
amongst the higher classes of mankind. It 
must, indeed, beacknowledged, that there 
are some rare exceptions; but even party 
prejudice would allow, that the persons 
alluded to must have risen to eminence, 
though they had never written sopphicks or 
i. mibicks. Though preceptors, parents, and 
vice publick in general, may be convinced of 
t)ic «bsurdity of making boys spend so much 
of life in learning what can be of no use to 
them; such are the difficulties of making 
any change in the ancient rules of great 
establishments, that masters themselves, 
however reasonable, dare not, and cannot 
wake sudden alterations. 

“The only remedies that can be sug- 
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gested might be, perhaps, to take those 
boys, who are not intended for profession, 
in which deep scholarship is necegs 
away from school before they reach 
highest classes, where prosody, and Gr 
and Latin verses are required. 

* In the college of Dublin, where an aq. 
mirable course of instruction has beep 
long established, where this course jg gy, 
perintended by men of acknowledged 
learning and abilities, and pursued by gty. 
dents of uncommon industry, such is the 
force of example, and such the fear of ap. 
pearing interiour in trifles_ to English up). 
versities, that much pains have been lately 
taken to introduce the practice of writin> 
Greek and Latin verses, and much solic). 
tude has been shown about the prosody of 
the learned languages, without any atten. 
tion being paid to the prosody of our owy, 

‘** Boarding houses for the scholars a 
Eton and Westminster, which are at pre. 
sent mere lodging houses, might be kept 
by private tutors, who might, during the 
hours when the boys were not in their pub. 
lick classes, assist them in acquiring gene. 
ral literature, or such knowledge as miglit 
be advantageous for their respective pro. 
fessions. 

** New schools, that are not restricted 
to any established routine, should give a 
fair trial to experiments in education, 
which afford a rational prospect of success, 
If nothing can be altered in the old schools, 
leave them as they are. Destroy nothing; 
injure none; but let the publick try whe- 
ther they cannot have something better. If 
the experiment do not succeed, the publick 
will be convinced that they ought to ac- 
quiesce in the established methods of in- 
struction, and parents will send their chil- 
dren to the ancient seminaries with im 
creased confidence.” p. 47—49, 

We are well aware that nothing 
very new can remain to be said upon 
a topick so often debated. The con- 
plaints we have to make are at least 
as old as the time of Locke and Dr. 
Samuel Clarke; and the evil which 
is the subject of these complaints, 
has certaluly rather increased than 
diminished, since the period of those 
two great men. A hundred years, 
to be sure, is a very little time for 
the duration of a national errour; and 
it is so far from being reasonable to 
look for its decay at so short a date, 
that it can hardly be expected, with- 


ary, 
the 
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in such limits, to have displayed the 


full bloom of its imbecility. 
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There are several feelings to 
yhich attention must be paid, before 
the que stion of classical learning can 
he fairly and, te mpel rately discussed. 

We are apt, in the first place, 
to remember the immense benefits 

which the study of the classicks once 
cnberyel on mankind; and to feel 
for those models on which the taste 
of Europe has been formed, some- 
thing like sentiments of gratitude 
and obligation. This is all well 
enough, so long as it continues to 
pe a mere feeling; but, as soon as it 
interferes with action, it nourishes 
dangerous prejudices about edu- 
cation. Nothing will do in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, but the blackest 
ing! ratitude. The moment we have 
got up the ladder, we must kick it 
down. As soon as we have passed 
over the bridge, we must let it rot. 
When we have gotupon the shoulders 
of the ancients, we must look over 
their heads. The man who forgets 
the friends of his childhood in real 
life, is base; but he who clings to 
the props of his childhood in litera- 
ture, must be content to remain as 
ignorant as he was when a child. 
His business is to forget, disown 
and deny; to think himself above 
every thing which has been of use 
to hint in time past; and to cultivate 
that exclusively from which he ex- 
pects future advantage: in short, to 
do every thing for the advancement 
of his know ledge, which it would be 
infamous to do for the advancement 
of his fortune. If mankind still de- 
rive advantage from classical litera- 
ture proportionate to the labour they 
bestow upon it, let their labour and 
their study proceed; but the moment 
we cease to read Latin and Greek 
lor the solid utility we derive from 
them, it would be a very romantick 
application of human talents to do 
so from any feeling of gratitude, and 
recollection of past service. 

To almost every Englishman up 
to the age of three or four and 
twenty, classical learning has been 

the great object of existence; and 
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no man is very apt to suspect, or 
very much ee to hear, that 
what he has done tor so long a time 
was not worth doing. His classical 
literature, too, reminds every man 
of the scenes of his childhood, and 
brings to his fancy several of the 
most pleasing associations which we 
are capable of forming. A certain 
sort of vanity, also, very naturally 
erows among men occupied in a 
common pursuit. Classical quota- 
tions are the watchwords of scholars, 
by which they distinguish each other 
from the ignorant and illiterate; and 
Greek and Latin are insensibly be- 
come almost the only test of a culti- 
vated mind. 

Some men through indolence, 
others through ignorance, and most 
through necessity, submit to the 
established education of the times; 
and seck for their children that 
species of distinction which happens, 
at the period in which they live, to 
be stamped with the approbation of 
mankind. This mere question of 
convenience, every parent must de- 
termine for himself. A’ poor man, 
who has his fortune to eain, must be 
a quibbling theologian, or a classical 
pedant, as fashion dictates; and he 
must vary his errour with the errour 
of the times. But it would be much 
more fortunate for mankind, if the 
publick opinion, which regulates 
the pursuits of individuals, were 
more wise and enlightened than it 
at present Is. 

All these considerations make 
extremely difficult to procure a can- 
— hearing on this question; and to 

‘efer this branc h of education to th 
joer proper criterion of every branch 
of education—its utility; in future 
life. 

‘There are two questions which 
grow out of this subject: Ist, Hoy 
fur is any sort of classical education 
useful? 2d, How far is that particu. 
lar classical education, adopted in 
this country, useful? 

Latin and Greek are, in the firs! 


place, useful, as they inure children 
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io intellectual difficulties, and make 
the life of a young student what it 
ought to be, a life of considerable 
labour. We do not, of course, mean 
to confine this praise exclusively to 
the study of Latin and Greek; or to 
suppose that other difficulties might 
not be found which it would be use- 
ful to overcome: but though Latin 
and Greek have this merit in com- 
mon with many arts and sciences, 
still they have it; and, if they do 
nothing else, they at least secure a 
solid and vigorous application at a 
period of life which materially influ- 
ences all other periods. 

To go through the grammer of 
one language thoroughly, is of great 
use for the mastery “of ev ery other 
orammar; because there obtains, 
through all languages, a certain ana- 
logy to each other in their gramma- 
tical construction. Latin and Greek 
have now mixed themselves, etymo- 
logically, with all the languages of 
modern Europe; and with none more 
than our own; so that it is necessary 


to read these two tongues for other 
objects than themselves. 

The two ancient languages are, as 
mere inventions, as pieces of me- 
chanism, incomparably more beauti- 
ful than any of the modern lan- 


guages of Europe. Their mode of 
signifying time and case by termina- 
tions, instead of auxiliary verbs and 
particles, would, of itself, stamp 
their superiority. Add to this, the 
coplousness of the Greck language, 
with the fancy, majesty and harmo- 
ny of its compounds; and there are 
quite suffice ient reasons why the clas- 
sicks should be studied for the beau- 
ties of language. Compared to them, 
merely as vehicles of thought and 
passion, all modern languages are 
dull, ill contrived, and barbarous. 

That a great part of the scriptures 
has come down to us in the Greek 
language, is, of itself, a reason, i all 
others were wanting, why education 
should be planned so us to produce 
a supply of Greek scholars. 
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The cultivation of style is yep 
justly made a part of education, 
Every thing which is written is 
meant either to please or to in- 
struct. The second object it jg 
difficult to effect, without attending 
to the first; and the cultivation of 
style isthe acquisition of those rules 
and lite rary habits which Sagacity 
anticipates, or experience shows to 
be the most effectual means of plea- 
sing. Those works are the best which 
have longest stood the test of time, 
and pleased the greatest number of 
exercised minds. Whatever, there- 
fore, our conjectures may be, we 
cannot be so sure that the best mo- 
dern writers can afford us as good 
models as the ancients; we cannot be 
certain that they will live through 
the revolutions of the world, and 
continue to please in every climate, 
under every species of government, 
through every stage of civilisation. 
The moderns have been well taught 
by their masters; but the time is 
hardly yet come when the necessity 
for such instruction no longer exists. 
We may still borrow descriptive 
power from Tacitus; dignified per- 
spicuity from Livy; simplicity from 
Cesar; and from Homer, some por- 
tion of that light and heat which, 
dispersed into ten thousand channels, 
has filled the world with bright 
images and illustrious thoughts. Let 
the cultivator of modern literature 
addict himself to the purest models 
of taste which France, Italy, and 
England could supply, he might still 
learn from Virgil to be mayjestick; 
and from Tibullus to be tender; he 
might not yet look upon the face of 
nature as Theocritus saw it; nor 
might he reach those springs of pa- 
thos with which Euripides softened 
the hearts of his audience. In short, 
it appears to us, that there are so 
inany cxcelient reasons why a cer- 
tain number of scholars should be 
kept up in this, and in every civiliz- 
ed country, that we should consider 
every system of education from 
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vhich classical education was ex- 
cluded. as radicaily erroncous, and 
compietely absurd. 

That vast advantages, then, may be 
derived from ¢ lassical learning, there 
can be no doubt. The advantages 
which are derived from classical 

learning, by the English manner of 
aching, Involve another, and a ve ry 
jifferent question; and we will ven- 
rure to say, that there never was a 
more complete, instance in any coun- 
try, of such extravagant and over- 
acted attachment to any branch of 
knowledge, as that whic h qbtains in 
this country, with regard to classical 
knowledge. A young. Englishman 
eyes to school at six or seven years 
r* and he remains in a course of 
ducation till twenty three or twenty 
four years of age. In all that time, 
his sole and exclusive occupation is 
jearning Latin and Greek.* He has 
sc arcely a notion that there is any 
other kind of excellence; and the 
ereat system of facts with which he 
is the most perfectly acquainted, are 
the intrigues of the heathen gods: 
with whom Pan slept; with whom 
Jupiter; whom Apollo ravished.— 
These facts, the English youth get 
by heart the moment they quit the 
nursery, and are most sedulously and 
ind ustriously instructed in them, till 
the best and most active part of life 
is passed away. Now, this long ca- 
reer of classical learning, we may, 
if we please, denominate a founda- 
so far 
above ground, that thefe is abso- 
lutely no room to put any thing up- 
on it. If you occupy a man with one 
thing, till he is twenty four years of 
age, you have exhausted all his lci- 
sure time. He is called into the world, 
and compelled to act; or is surround- 
ed with pleasures, and thinks, and 
reads no more. If you have neglect- 
ed to put other things in him, they 
will never get in afterwards; if you 
have fed him only with words, he 
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will remain a narrow and limited 
being, to the end of his existence. 
The bias given to men’s minds is 
so strong, that it is no uncommon 
thing to meet with Englishmen, 
whom, but for their gray hairs, and 
wrinkles, we might easily mistake 
for school-boys. Their talk is of 
Latin verses; and it is quite clear, 
if men’s ages are to be dated from 
the state of their mental progress, 
that such men are eighteen years of 
age, and not a day older. Their 
minds have been so completely pos- 
sessed, by exaggerated notions of 
classical learning, that they have not 
been able, in the great school of the 
hes to form any other notion of 
val greatness. Attend, too, to the 
publick feelings; look to all the 
terms of applause. A learned man! 
a scholar! a man of erudition!— 
Upon whom are these epithets of 
approbation bestowed? Are they 
given to men acquainted with the 
science of government? thoroughly 
masters of the geographical “and 
commercial relations of Europe? to 
men who know the properties of 
bodies, and their action upon each 
other? No: this is not learning; it is 
chymistry, or political economy— 
not learning! The distinguishing, 
abstract term, the epithet of scholar, 
is reserved for him who writes on 
Eolick reduplication, and is familiar 
with Sylburgius, his method of ar- 
ranging defectives in» and zs The 
picture which a young Englishman, 
addicted to the pursuit of know ledge, 
draws, his éeau ideal of human na- 
ture, his top, and consummation of 
man’s powers, is a knowledge of the 
Greek language. His object is, not 
to reason, to imagine, or to invent; 
but to conjugate, decline and derive. 
The situations of imaginary glory 
which he draws for himself, are the 
detection of an anapest in the wrong 
place, or the restoration of a dative 
case which Cranzius had passed over, 


* Unless he goes to the university at Cambridge; and then classicks occupy him 
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and the never dying Ernesti failed 
to observe. If a young classick, of 
this kind, were to meet the greatest 
chymist, or the greatest mechani- 
cian, or tae most profound political 
economist of his time, in company 
with the greatest Greek scholar, 
would the slightest comparison be- 
tween them ever come across his 
mind? would he ever dream that 
such men as Adam Smith and La- 
voisier were equal in dignity of un- 
derstanding to, or of the same utility 
as Bentley and Heyné? We are in- 
clined to think, that the feeling ex- 
cited would be a good deal like that 
which was expressed by Dr. George 
about the praises of the great king 
of Prussia, who entertained consider- 
able doubts whether the king, with 
all his victories, knew how to con- 
jugate a Greek verb in «4 

- Another misfortune of classical 
learning, as taught in England, 1s, 
that scholars have come, in process 
of time, and from the effects of as- 
sociation, to love the instrument bet- 
ter than the end; not the luxury 
which the difficulty encloses, but the 
difficulty; not the filbert, but the 
shell; not what may be read in Greek, 
but Greek itself. It is not so much 
the man who has mastered the wis- 
dom of the ancients, that is valued, 
as he who displays his knowledge 
of the vehicle in which that wisdom 
is conveyed. The glory is to show; I 
am ascholar. The good sense and 1n- 
ecnuity I may gain by my acquaint- 
ance with ancient authors is matter 
of opinion; but if I bestow an im- 
mensity of pains upon a point of ac- 
cent or quantity, this 1s something 
positive. [I establish my pretensions 
to the name of scholar, and gain the 
credit of learning, while I sacrifice 
all its utility. 

Another evil in the present system 
of classical education, is the extraor- 
dinary perfection which is aimed at 
in teaching those languages; a need- 
less perfection; an accuracy which is 
sought for in nothing clse. There 
are few boys who remain to the age 
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of eightcen or nineteen at a publich 
schooi, without making above ten 
thousand Latin verses; a greater nu». 
ber than is contained in the LEneid: 
and after he has made this quantity 
of verses in a dead language, unless 
the poet should happen to be a yep 
weak man, indeed, he never makes 
another as long as he lives. It may be 
urged, and it is urged, that this js of 
use In teaching the delicacies of the 
language. No doubt it is of use for 
this purpose, if we put out of view 
the Immense time and trouble sacrj 
ficed in gaining these little delica. 
cies. It would be of use that we 
should go on till fifty years of age 
making Latin verses, if the price of 
a whole life were not too much to 
pay for it. We effect our object; but 
we do it at the price of something 
greater than our object. And whence 
comes it, that the expenditure of life 
and labour is totally put out of the 
calculation, when Latin and Greek 
are to be attained? In every othe 
occupation, the question is fairly sta 
ted between the attainment, and the 
time applied in the pursuit; but, ir 
Classical learning, it seems to b 
sufficient if the least possible good 
is gained by the greatest possible 
exertion; if the end is any thing, 
and the means every thing. It is o 
some importance to speak and write 
French; and innumerable delicacies 
would be gained by writing ten thou 
sand French verses; but it makes no 
part of our education to write French 
poetry. It is of some importance that 
there should be good botanists; but 
no botanist can repeat, by heart, the 
names of all the plants in the known 
world; noris any astronomer acquaint 
ed with the appellation and magn! 
tude of every star in the map of the 
heavens. The only department of hu- 
man knowledge in which there can be 
no excess, no arithmetick, no balanse 
of profit and loss, is classical learning: 
‘he prodigious honour in which 
Latin verses are held at  publick 
schools, is surely the most absurd 0! 
all absurd distinctions. You rest all 
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reputation upon doing that which is 
, natural gift, and which no labour 
can attain. If a lad woo’t learn the 
words of a language, his degradation 
‘nthe school is a very natural punish- 
ment for his disobedience, or his in- 
dolence; but it would be as reasonable 
to expect, that all boys should be 
witty, or beautiful, as that they 
should be poets. In either case, it 
would be to make an accidental, un- 
attainable, and not a very important 
cit of nature, the only, or the prin- 
cipal, test of merit. This is the rea- 
son why boys, who make a very con- 
siderable figure at school, so very 
often make no figure in the world; 
and why other lads, who are passed 
over without notice, turn out to be 
valuable, important men. The test 
established in the world, is widely 
diferent from that established in a 
place which is presumed to be a pre- 
paration for the world; and the head 
of a pubjick school, who is a perfect 
miracle to his contemporaries, finds 
himself shrink into absolute insigni- 
ficance, because he has nothing else 
to command respect or regard, but a 
talent for fugitive poetry in a dead 
language. 

The present state of classical edu- 
cation cultivates the imagination a 
creat deal too much, and other habits 
of mind a great deal too little; and 
trains up many young men in a style 
ofelegant imbecility, utterly unwor- 
thy of the talents with which nature 
has endowed them. It may be said, 
there are profound investigations, 
and subjects quite powerful enough 
forany understanding, to be met with 
in classical literature. So there are; 
but no man likes to add the difficul- 
tes of a language to the difficulties 
ofa subject; and to study metaphy- 
‘ickss; morals, and politicks in Greek, 
when the Greek alone is study 
‘ough without them. In all foreign 
“unguages, the most popular works 
we works of imagination. Even in 
‘he French language, which we 


‘now so well, for one serious work 
‘hich has any currency in shis coun- 





try, we have twenty which are mere 
works of imagination. This is still 
more true in classical literature; be- 


cause what their poets and orators 


have left us is of infinitely greater 


value than the remains of their phi- 
losophy; for, as society advances, men 


think more accurately and deeply, 
and imagine more tamely. Works of 
works of 
fancy decay. So that the matter of 
fact is, that a classical scholar of 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age, 1S a man principally conversant 
with works of imagination. His feel- 


reasoning advance, and 


ings are quick, his fancy lively, and 


his taste good. Talents for specula- 


tion and original inquiry he has none; 
nor has he formed the invaluable 
habit of pushing things up to their 
first principles, or of collecting dry 
and unamusing facts as the materials 
of reasoning. AlJl the solid and mas- 
culine parts of his understanding are 
left wholly without cultivation. He 
hates the pain of thinking, and sus- 
pects every man whose boldness and 
originality call upon him to defend 
his opinions and prove his assertions. 

A very curious argument is some- 
times employed in justification of 
the learned minutiz to which all 
young men are doomed, whatever 
be their propensities in future life. 
What are you to do with a youn 
man up to the age of seventeen? 
Just as if there was such a want of 
difficulties to overcome, and of im- 
portant tastes to inspire, that, from 
the mere necessity of doing some- 
thing, and the impossibility of doing 
any thing else, you were driven to 
the expedient of metre and poetry; 
as if avoung man, within that period, 
might not acquire the modern lan- 
guages, modern history, experiment- 
al philosophy, geography, chrono- 
logy, and a considerable share of 
mathematicks; as if the memory of 
things was not more agreeable, and 
more profitable, than the memory of 
words. 

The great objection is, that we 
wre not making the most of human 
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life, when we constitute such an ex- 
tensive, and such minute classical 
erudition, an indispensable article 
in education. Up to a certain point 
we would educate every young man 
in Latin and Greek; but to a point 
far short of that to which this species 
of education is now carried. After- 
wards, we would grant to classical 
erudition as high honours as to every 
other department of knowledge, but 
not higher. We would place it upon 


a footing with many other obje cts of 


study; but allow to it no superiority. 
Good scholars would be as certainly 
produced by these means, as good 
chymists, astronomers, and mathe- 
maticlans are now produced, with- 
out any direct provision whatsoever 
for their production, Why are we 
to trust to the diversity of human 
tastes, and the varieties of human 
ambition, in every thing else, and 
distrust it in classicks alone? The 
passion for languages is just as 
strong as any other literary passion. 
There are very good Persian and 
Arabick scholars in this country. 
Large heaps of trash have been dug 
up from Sanscrit ruins. We have 
seen, in our own times, a clergyman 
of the university of Oxford, com- 
plimentins their majesties in Cop- 
tick and Syrophenician verse s; and 
yet we doubt whether there will be 
a sufficient avidity, in literary men, 
to get at the beauties of the finest 
writers which the world has yet seen: 
and thongh the Baguvat Gheeta has 
(as can be proved) met with human 
beings to translate, and other human 
beings to read it, we think that, in 
order to secure an attention to 
Homer and Virgil, we must catch 
up every man, whether he is to be 
a ciergyman or a duke, begin with 
him at ais years of age, and never 
quit him till he is twenty; making 
him conjugate and decline tor life 
and death; and so teaching him to 
estimate his progress in real wisdom, 
as he can scan the verses of the 
Greck tragedians. 


The English clergy, in whose 
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hands education entirely rests, brine 
up the first young men of the 
country, as if they were all to keep ep 
grammar schools in little country 
towns; and a nobleman, upon whose 
knowledge and liberality the honoup 
and welfare of his country may de. 
pend, is diligently worried, for jis 
his life, with the small pedanwy 
longs and shorts. There is a tim 

and absurd apprehension, on the 
part of ecclesiastical tutors, of | 
ting out the minds of youth 
on difficult and important subject S, 

They fancy that mental exertio, 
must end in religious scepticism: 
and, to preserve the principles oj 
their pupils, they confine them to 
the safe and elegant imbecility of 
classical learning. A genuine Ox. 
ford tutor would shudder to hear 
his young men disputing upon 
moral and political truth, forming 
and pulling down theories, and in- 
dulging in all the baldness of youth- 
ful discussion. He would augur 
nothing from it, but impiety to God, 
and treason to kings. And yet, who 
vilifies both more than the holy pol- 

troon, who carefully averts from 
them the searching eye of reason, 
and who knows no better method of 
teaching the highest duties, than by 
extirpating the finest qualities and 
habits of the mind? If our religion 
is a fable, the sooner it is exploded 
the better. Ifour government is bad, 
it should be amended. But we have 
no doubt of the truth of the one, o? 
of the excellence of the other; and 
are convinced that both will be 
placed on a firmer basis, in_ pro- 
portion as the minds of men are 
more trained to the investigation 0! 
truth. At present, we act with the 
minds of our young men, as_ the 
Dutch did with their exuberant 
spices. An infinite quantity of talent 
is annually destroyed in the univer- 
sities of England, by the miserable 

jealousy and littleness of ecclesiast- 
cal instructers. It is in vain to Say 
we have produced great men under 
this system. We have produced 
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great men under all systems. Every 
Englishman must pass half his life 
mn learning Latin and Greek; and 
classical learning is supposed to 
have produced the talents which it 
has not been able to extinguish. It 
js scarecly possible to prevent great 
men from rising up under any sys- 
education, however bad. 
reach men demonology or astro- 

cy, and you will still have a cer- 
tuin portion of original genius, in 
spite of these or any other branches 
of isnorance and folly. 

‘i here is a delusive sort of splen- 
dour ina vast body of men pursuing 
one object, and thoroughly obtain- 
ing it; and yet, though it 1s yery 
spleniid, it is far from “being useful. 
Classical literature is the great ob- 
ject* at Oxford. Many minds so em- 
ployed have produced many works, 
and much fame in that department; 
but if all liberal arts and sciences 
useful to human life had been taught 
there; 1f some had dedicated them- 
selves to chymistry, some to mathe- 
maticks, some to experimental phi- 
losophy; and if every attainment had 


tem ol 


been honoured in the mixt ratio of 


its difficulty 
of such a 
been much 
splendour 
less. 
When a university has been 
loing useless things for a long time, 
itappears at first degrading to them 
io be useful. A set of lectures upon 
political economy would be discou- 
raged in Oxford, probably despised, 
probably not permitted. Vo discuss the 
enclosure of commons, and to dwell 
upon imports and exports; tocome so 
near to common life, would seem to be 
undignified and contemptible. In the 
same manner, the Parr, or the Bent- 
ley of his day, would be scandalized 
in a university to be put on a level 
with the discoverer oi a neutral salt; 
und yet, what other measure is there 


and utility; the system 
university would have 
more valuable, but the 
of its name something 
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of dignity in intellectual labour, but 
usefuiness? And what ought the 
term university to mean, but a place 
where every science is taught which 
is liberal, and at the same time use- 
ful to mankind? Nothing would so 
much tend to bring classical litera- 
ture within proper bounds, as a 
steady and invariable appeal to 
utility in our appreciation of all hu- 
man knowledge. The puffed up pe- 
dant would collapse into his proper 
size, and the maker of verses, and 
the rememberer of words, would 
soon assume that station which 1s 
the lot of those who go up, unbidden, 
to the upper places of the feast. 

We should be sorry, if what we 
have said should appear too con- 
temptuous towards classical learn- 
ing, which we most sincerely hope 
will always be held in great honour 
in this country, though we certainly 
do not wish to it that exclusive 
honour which it at present enjoys. 
A great classical scholar is an orna- 
ment, and an important acquisition 


to his country; but, in a place of 


education, we would give to all 
knowledge an equal chance for dis- 
tinction; and would trust to the 
varicties of human disposition, that 
every science worth cultivation 
would be cultivated. Looking always 
to real utility as our guide, we should 
sec, with equal pleasure, a studious 
and inquisitive mind arranging the 
productions of nature, investigating 
the qualities of bodies, or mastering 
the difficulties of the learned lai 
cuages. We should not care wh sine r 
he were chymist, naturalist, or scho- 
lar; because we know it to be as 
necessary that matter should be 
studied, 
man, as that taste should be gratified, 
and imagination inflamed. 

In those who were destined for 
the church, we would undoubtedly 
encourage classical learning, more 
than in any other body of men; but 


* We speak mercly of reputation. Sad, indeed, is the fate of this university, if its 
abject bas been classical literature alone; and it has failed even in that. 
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if we had to do with a young man 
roing out into publick hfe, we 
would exhort him to contemn, or at 
least not to affect, the reputation of 
a great scholar, but to educate him- 
self for the offices of civil life. He 
should learn what the constitution of 
his country really was; how it had 
grown into its present state; the 
perils that had threatened it; the 
malignity that had attacked it; the 
courage that had fought for it; and 
the wisdom that had made it great. 
We would bring strongly before his 
mind the characters of those En- 
elishmen who have been the steady 
friends of the publick happiness; and, 
by theirexamples, would breathe into 
him a pure, publick taste, which 
should keep him untainted in all the 
vicissitudes of political fortune. We 
would teach him to burst through the 
well paid, and the pernicious cant of 
indiscriminate loyalty; and to know 
his sovereign only as he discharged 
those duties, and displayed those 
qualities, for which the blood and the 
treasure of his people are confided 
to his hands. We should deem it of 
the utmost importance, that his at- 
tention was directed to the true prin- 
ciples of legislation; what effect laws 
ean produce upon opinions, and opin- 
ions upon laws; what subjects are 
fit for legislative interference; and 
when men may be lett to the ma- 
nagement of their own interests. The 
mischief occasioned by bad laws, and 
the perplexity whieh arises from 
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numerous laws; the causes of nation. 
al wealth; the relations of foreign 
trade; the encouragement of many. 
factures and agriculture; the fictj. 
tious wealth occasioned by paper 
credit; the laws of population; the 
management of poverty and mendici. 
ty; the use and abuse of monopoly; 
the theory of taxation; the conse. 
quences of the publick debt. These 
are some of the subjects, and some 
of the branches of civil education to 
which we would turn the minds of 
future judges, future senators, and 
future noblemen. After the first pe- 
riod of life had been given up to the 
cultivation of the classicks, and the 
reasoning powers were now begin- 
ning to evolve themselves, these are 
some of the propensities in study 
which we would endeavour to inspire. 
Great knowledge, at such a period 
of life, we could not convey; but we 
might fix a decided taste for its 
acquisition, and a strong disposition 
to respect it in others. The forma- 
tion of some great scholars we should 
certainly prevent, and hinder many 
from learning what, in a few years, 
they would necessarily forget; but 
this loss would be well repaid, if we 
could show the future rulers of the 
country that thought, and labour, 
which it requires to make a nation 
happy: or, if we could inspire them 
with that love of publick virtue, 
which, after religion, we most so- 
lemnly believe to be the brightest 
ornament of the mind of man. 
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WASHINGTON, OR LIBERTY RESTORED: a Poem in ten Books. By Thomas 
Northmore, Esq London. 1809. pp. 264.—Baltimore reprinted, 1810. 


MR. Northmore, having fortu- 
nately discovered, in the course of 
his reading, that Eschylus “ wrote his 
patriotick tragedy of Prometheus, 
to confirm the Athenians in the 
Jove of that liberty which they en- 
joved,” has, after much study and 


fatigue, produced an epick poem, in 
ten books, to excite his countrymen, 
as he informs us, “ to struggle for 
that liberty which they have lost.” 
It is our misfortune, scarcely to 
have heard of Mr. Northmore be- 
fore, though he has been_ neither 
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silent nor inactive. His life has been 
spent, he says, in combating “ the 
malignant effusions of corruption,” 

and, as he pathetically adds, to very 
little advantage ! p. iv. This obscure 

warfare never extended, we suppose, 
beyond the scene of action; yet, Mr. 
N. with a vanity very excusable in 
so pugnacious a character, has fully 


pe -ysuaded himself, that the report of 


it has reached the criticks, and will 
subject his work “ to censure and 
abuse.” p. iv. 

From the Jdentum duellum, just 
mentioned, to the vigorous onset 
before us, is a prodigious advance to- 
wards final success; and unless some 
of Mr. N’s antagonists speedily pro- 
duce anepick poem of equal length 
in favour of George Il. we shall 
feel ourselves obliged, in justice, to 
award him the victory. 

[t may be objected, Mr. N. ob- 
Ser'vesy that the subject of the work 
is too near his own times; but to this 
he replies, very triumphantly, that if 
the poem had been put off till he 
was dead, he could not have written 
itat all. Other petty cavils, such as, 
that the Americans were enemies to 
this country, and the author no great 
friend to it, are disposed of very 
succinctly; they are the suggestions 
of malice and ignorance, and, there- 
fore, deserve no answer. 

Mr. Northmore has adopted « the 
imagery of Paradise Lost.” The lan- 
guage and versification of that poem 
he seems to have found somewhat 
too incorrect for his purpose. He has 
‘taken fewer liberties,” he tells us, 
“than Milton, and no liberty which 
is not to be found in him.” p. vii. 
As the author’s notions of liberty 
are peculiar to himself, we will not 
dispute the point with him. 

W asHInGTON, like Paradise L ost, 


opens with a grand view of the in- 
fernal regions. Satan bursts upon us, 
surrounded by his compeers, and 
here occurs a remarkable improve- 
ment on Milton. In hell, as descri- 
bed by that trivial poet, no informa- 
tion could be gained of what was 


transacting elsewhere, and, there- 
fore, Satan is involved in a long 
and perilous expedition to procure 
it. After traversing 
leagues,” he reaches the sun, whence 
he is directed to this globe, a star 
among the stars, by an angel. The 
eyes of Satan, and his compeers, 
have been washed in euphrasy since 
that period, for they not only see the 
earth from Pandemonium, but every 
man on it; nay, they even sce a sound 
in one of the American woods, which 
disconcerts their councils, and alarms 
Satan with the fear of death, so that 
he hastens to make “his last speech.” 
This is somewhat abruptly termi- 
nated by the appearance of Sera- 
phick Splendour, who “glides down 
the western sky, and halts over Yorks 
town,” where Cornwallis was defeat- 
ed: (for Mr. N. very judiciously 
begins his poem at the end of his 
subject.) Atthis sight, Satan “ trem- 
bles in all his pond’rous limbs,” and 
exclaims: 


“Moloch, why sleepest thou? Beelzebub! 
Mammon! and all ye potentates of hell, 
Rouse, rouse your energies. 
E’en hell itself’s in danger; 
The archangel, Liberty? 
That Liberty’s our death ! 
hell! 
Farewell our throne! annihilation, bail! 
p. 6 
Beelzebub and Mammon take the 
reproof of Satan with great compo- 
sure; but Moloch is less passive 
nothing, however, seems to mortifs 
him so much as the charge of sleepi- 
ESS. 


saw ye not 


Then farewell 


** Moloch, why sleepest thou? Did Moloch 
sleep 
When all the embattled seraphim engaged 
In doubtful war on ether side of heaven ? 
Vhere then was Moloch, when the forked 
light 
Hurl’d us down headlong ?” 


Ay, where, indeed? He then re- 
torts on Satan, with admirable spirit 
and success: 


“*{ never prophesied of death to hel}; 
I never bid annihilation haz/; 


“millions of 
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itrembled not, because Seraphick Light 

Hath halted over Yorktown. If it have, 

Moloch will meet it there. 

This is the first time that Moloch branded 
stood 

With sleepy cowardice, and this the last! 


p. 7. 


From some unaccountable caprice, 
the author has judge d it expedient 
to print his work in lines of various 
lengths. This disposition we have 
deemed it our duty to follow, though 
it subjects us to considerable diffi- 
culty: for, as we have neither rhythm 
nor metre to direct us, we are obli- 
eed to trust solely to the capital let- 
ter which begins the line, and which 
may sometimes elude our best care. 

With this apology for any inci- 
dental oversight, we return to Mo- 
loch, who, after a gentle admonition 
from Beelzebub, grows “temperate,” 
and acquiesces in the notion of dying; 
with this characteristick addition, 
however: 


“ And if we are to die, let’s die the death 
Of wnextinguish’d hate !” 

We have now more last words 
from Satan, and, we are sorry to add, 
very scurrilous ones, where this 
country is concerned; he terms her 
governours “ moncy’d muckworms, 
merchant ministers,’ &c. and ex- 
presses a great dislike of our paper 
currency, though in the same breath, 
he compliments the American secre- 
tary: 
™ financier Morris, who doth seem 
To have foundthe talismanof making gold.” 


eng this is not the only instance 
of his inconsistency; for after ccle- 
brating the patriotism of the “ pure 
and virtuous” citizens of America, 
who stripped themselves of every 
thing to support the army, he tells us, 
that the troops were actually Icft to 
starve: insomuch, that had not Wash- 
ington fed them without food, they 
must have sold themselves to the ac- 
cursed gold of Britain. 

** Sometimes, indeed, 


By their great leader’s foresight, they re- 
ealed 


In huts of mud and logs; but even here 
No respite could they find, for none woulg 
bring 


Provisions /” p. 22. 


Here Satan interrupts his inter. 
minable harangue to transact a little 
business, namely, “ to enrol the title 
of Arnold in the state office of hell,” 
for Satan makes princes almost as 
compendiously as Buonaparté. Ar- 
nold, therefore, is constituted, by 
patent (without his fees) prince Ap. 


pollyon ! 


*¢ Instant, hell’s palace rang with loud ac. 
claim, 

Apoliyon! Apollyon! was cried — 

Hail, our new prince,” &e. 


Hie then proceeds to inform his 
legions, that they must prepare to 
combat Washington, backed by « Mi. 
chacl, and all the host of heaven.” 


** Clothed in new arms, of which they stand 
in need, 

Since erst with well-devised engin’ry, 

Them of their ancient armour we despoil- 
ed ” 


Here Azazel, a cherub tall, who 
still retains the rank conferred on 
him by Milton, prepares to unfurl 
the glittering ensign; when he is 
prevented by Mammon, who makes 
a very prosing speech, by anticipa- 
tion, from the history of one Belsham, 
a great favourite in hell, it seems, and 
a pestilent scribbler upon earth; in 
which he points out the proper me- 
thod of framing acts of parliament, 
securing majorities, ke. &C.— 
After venting a torrent of abuse on 
his “ favoured isle” as he calls Bri- 
tain, he starts up, fills a couple of 
empty coffers with gold, and hurries 
away with them to the court of St. 
James’s. 

Azazel now unfurls the standard 
for good and all, when it is instantly 
consumed before his eyes: upon 
which Moloch “ wr apt in himself,” 
scizes the staff (for in affirming it to 
be consumed, the author spoke by a 
figure) whirls it round his head, and, 
shouting “ victory or death!” sets all 
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nell in motion. Beelzebub rushes 
forward with the van; Moloch leads 
on the main body, “ hissing slaugh- 
ter from his horrid jaws;” and Che- 
mos and Belial bring up the rear 
with the artillery and heavy baggage. 
Satan, thus left alone, gazes pensive- 
ly on his splendid palace, which 
is forthwith swallowed up by a hell 
guake; at this, he bursts into a 
fiood of tears, and turns towards the 
next article of finery, a glittering 
car, of which the axle “ was formed 
of platina,” and the body « of some 
new discovered substance,” which 
the chymists, according to Mr. N. 
have not yet had an opportunity of 
analyzing, and which therefore he 
yery prudently forbears to name. 
Into this car, Satan leaps: 
“ And the etherial steeds, who know his 
will, 
And need nor goad nor spur, no sooner 
feel 
The awful presence of their mighty chief, 
Than, quick as forked lightning, with one 
bound 
Spring from hell’s confines to Columbia’s 
Alps. p. 43.” 


Where Satan procured those 
etherial steeds, Mr. N. does not in- 
form us. We never heard of them 
before, nor of any of their race. They 
are certainly most wonderful ani- 
mals. 

Book II. Mr. N. having halted 
Seraphick Splendour over York- 
town, placed Michael and his angels 
by the side of Washington, and “ the 
devil and his angels” by that of Corn- 
wallis, deems it a fit opportunity to 
take a retrospective view of what 
was done in Switzerland five hun- 
dred years ago; and gives us a dog- 
ged account of William. Tell and 
his apple, from that rare and authen- 
tick document, Salmon’s Modern 
History. No mention of Satan oc- 
curs in this book. There is, indeed, 
much abuse of religion, but not by 
him; there is also a rapturous pane- 
gyrick, in prose, on the benevolent 
and pacifick nature of Buonaparté, 
who is clothed with the attributes 

Vox. om. 21 
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of divinity, and very properly op- 
posed to his Britannick majesty, the 
great disturber of the peace of man- 
kind. 

Book III. contains the speeches 
of Philip of Spain, and his brother 
John, on the novel and interesting 
subject of the war in the Nether- 
lands. Philip’s case, as far as we 
understand it, seems somewhat piti- 
able. 


“ Spain’s despot saw, but barden’d at the 


sight, 
Seeing, saw not, for tyranny is blind.” 
Queen Elizabeth also makes 


speeches, but her’s are in favour of 
the rights of the people, as opposed 
to the prerogatives of the prince; 
than which nothing, as every one 
knows, can be more germane to her 
real sentiments on the subject. 
Book 1V. takes a leap of two cen- 
turies, and brings us at once to the 
administration of lord North, who is 
honoured with the tender epithets 
of fool, dolt, idiot, knave, &c. as, iIn- 
deed, is every one who has the mis- 
fortune to differ from Mr. N. and his 
oracle Belsham. As these gentle 
terms appeared to offer a fit occa- 
sion, the author checks his narra- 
tive, to animadvert, with becoming 
warmth, on the use of hard language, 
which, as he truly remarks, serves 
only to exasperate and inflame. Re- 
collecting, too, the mild and concili- 
ating, the polite and generous lan- 
guage, of Buonaparté’s bulletins and 
manifestos, he reprobates with just 
indignation the outrageous intempe- 
rance of our own; and hints, with 
equal patriotism and sagacity, that 
such virulence only serves to make 
the day of retribution more just. It 
certainly does; and we cannot there-., 
fore sufficiently applaud the saving 
prudence of Mr. N. who, on the 
expected entry of Buonaparté into 
St. James’s, may conscientiously 
assure that divine hero, “ who knows 
how to distinguish,” that his whole 
vocabulary of opprobrious terms (ne 
very confined one, by the by) had 
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been carefully reserved for the go- 
vernment of his own country. 

Book V. continues the patriotick 
abuse of England, raked from the 
columns of some crack-brained gaze- 
teer, and put into the mouth of 
Franklin. The cowardice of the Bri- 
tish is a favourite theme. It is thus 
classically illustrated by “that mo- 
dest sage:” 


“Tf all your foes were tenfold multiplied; 
And you yourselves divided in ten parts, 
One single part in freedom’s glorious cause 
Would gain an easy victory o’er the whole.” 
p- 150. 


It subsequently appears, however, 
that this great calculator, “at whose 
side sat Wisdom clothed in light,” 
had admitted some errour into his 
statement; for at Bunker’s hill, where 
this ten times ten fold disproportion 
did not exist, the Americans, Mr. 
N. says, would have been entirely 
defeated, had not the archangel Li- 
berty taken upon himself the shape 
of Warren, and drove, as he well 
might, the English before him like 
a flock of sheep! Accident alone 
saved them from total destruction. 
Their good friend the devil, happened 
to be turning over “ the book of life” 
(how it got into his hands, nobody 
knows) when just at the critical mi- 
nute, he observed the ink, with which 
the name of Warren was written, 
turn pale: 


” gladden’d at the sight, 
Instant to Death he cry’d: My son, my son ! 


x. 99 


‘The hard fought day is our’s. 
p- 141. 


He then orders Death “to poise 
a dart with fate” and despatch him. 
Instead of aiming at the archangel, 
from whom all the mischief proceed- 
ed, Death unfortunately strikes down 
the real Warren, who was perfectly 
harmless. This, however, terrifies the 
counterfeit so effectually, that he 
retires from the field; and the “ host 
of disciplined warriours” is permit- 
ted to refiel the “ few raw troops” of 
the enemy. Mr. N. however, com- 
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forts himself by adding, “that the 
dead on the English side surpasseq 
their foes thrice told.” 

Book VI. opens with a hymn to 
the “pure soil of Virginia,” whic) 
being more crouded with slaves thay 
any other of the American states, js 
judiciously described as glowing, 
above them all, with “the diyine 
love of freedom.” The song then 
ascends, with equal propriety, to 
Washington; and celebrates his utter 
abhorrence of all restrictions on the 
natural rights of man, in the most 
forcible and impressive manner. Mr, 
N. now, as persons of a certain de. 
scription are said to rush in where 
angels dare not tread, speeds to 
heaven, exalts the American chief to 
the office of Mepraror, and assures 
us that he is employed in supplica- 
ting mercy over the sins of men, once 
his fellows. p. 152. Arnold and Clip- 
ton now make their appearance (not 
in heaven, the reader may be pretty 
confident) and encourage each other 
to mutual horrours. This introduces 
the mention of the loyalists, who 
having the folly to preserve their 
throats (at least to attempt it) and 
the presumption to differ from Mr. 
N. are described as “ fired by re- 
venge, fury hot from hell,” &c. and 
the book ends with a pious ejacula 
tion for justice upon them, which he 
seems to think has been somewhat 
too long delayed. 

Book VIJ. Washington prays for 
advice, and the archangel Liberty, 
who is forthcoming on all occasions, 
is instantly at his side. From what 
he says, it would appear that the 
cause of the United States, notwith- 
standing the folly, knavery, and cow- 
ardice ofthe English, and the wisdom, 
virtue, and bravery of the Americans 
(to say nothing of “the host of hea- 
ven” marshalled on their side) had 
really been in some danger: for the 
archangel remarks, with uncommon 
exultation, that he now “ came with 
tidings of great joy;” tidings not 
only that Russia (the eternal enemy 
of slavery) had “ resolved to defend 
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the law of nature;” but, what he 
seems to consider of much higher 
importance, that “ neutral powers 
had at length agreed to guaranty 
the rights of God?” p. 175. Lest all 
this should be insufficient to subdue 
Washington’s fears, the archangel 
adds: that “the fleet of pitying Louis, 
wrapt in celestial clouds,” had eluded 
the English, and was now entering 
the harbour. Washington has scarce- 
jy expressed his thanks for this in- 
telligence, ere the French generals 
appear—all heroes—all burning with 
the genuine love of freedom. The 
spectacle overcomes the American 
chief, and he bursts into an involun- 
tary song of praise: 


— “ Our gratitude 

To mighty Louis passeth uttcrance: 
Next to our nature and to nature’s God, 
We owe to him our freedom.” p. 176. 





Mr. Northmore corroborates, in a 
note, this statement of the benefits 
bestowed by mighty Louis on the 
Americans, as well as their deep 
sense of them. This is perfectly 
right. We only lament that he did 
not exemplify it, by stating, from 
the papers before him, that festivals 
were instituted through the United 
States for the annual celebration of 
their benefactor’s murder; and that 
Joel Barlow, the laureat of America, 
was called upon for a song of tri- 
umph over his bleeding trunk, which 
was not only sung with extraordinary 
rapture there, but in every part of 
Europe, where two or three Ameri- 
cans could be got together. 

Book VIII. brings us to the 
epening of the poem! “ Seraphick 
Splendour,” whom we now find to 
be the Archangel Liberty, “ halts 
over Yorktown,’ and amuses Wash- 
ington with the relation of a scurvy 
irick which he has just put upon the 
English reenforeements. “ He has 
lured them,” he says, “to Eusta- 
thius,” and put out their eyes, so 
that they cannot discern friends from 
foes. p. 193. On the other hand, he 
Clears Washington’s sight, and ena- 
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bles him to distinguish the infernal 
host, which is just arrived from hell. 
Finding, as it should seem, that the 
general was not very conversant 
with the faces of the leaders, the 
archangel condescends to point them 
out to him with great minuteness.— 
Among the rest, he shows him Satan 
“wrapt in thick darkness,” and 
concealed behind his shield, of which 
“the boss was a vast and solid rock.” 
p. 196. Of this shield we are favour- 
ed with an elaborate description; and 
certainly Bedlam never produced 
any thing so wild and incohcrent. It 
is madness, stark staring madness, 
withouta glimpse of intervening rea- 
son, and evinces the writer to be, 
not like the lunatick of Shakspeare, 
“ of imagination ali compact,” but of 
some earthy, atrabilious matter, jum- 
bled into effervescence by the con- 
cussion of moody passions. 

Book IX. opens with the battle of 
Yorktown. Cornwallis is terrified by 
the appearance of a balance “ in the 
sable sky,” in which the justice of 
Britain is weighed, and found want- 
ing: 


* back aghast 
The hero shrank’”’ 


and soon after, the day breaks which 
is to witness the total extirpation of 
slavery from the United States: 


“the dawn 
*Gan to dispel from off the tainted earth, 
Foul slavery’s latest vapours !” 


Mr. N. is the most accurate of his- 
torians as well as of poets. We have 
not the American census of this year 
before us; but if we recollect right- 
ly, there cannot be above two mil- 
hons of slaves now smarting under 
the lash there; nor, as we verily 
think, have more than three millions 
of them been imported and sold in 
those pure regions, since the glori- 
ous defeat of Cornwallis established 
for ever the reign of freedom there 
on the natural rights of man. So con- 
sistent is the language of our author, 
and so correct are his feelings! 

We must not pass over a circum- 
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stance in this book, indeed, the only 
one worth noticing, if we except the 
scandalous conduct of Satan, in wit- 
nessing the defeat of his allies with- 
out an effort in their favour. We al- 
lude to the singular happiness of Mr. 
N. in being enabled to embellish his 
poetry by a simile drawn from Ais 
own estate! Homer and Virgil, his 
great prototypes, have left us in 
doubt whether they possessed any 
property or not; they talk, indeed, of 
their muses and their lyres; but of 
their “ seats,” mercy on us! unless 
on mount Parnassus, indeed.—But 
hear Mr. N. 


** As when the rapid Exe, by melted snows 

And northern torrents swoln, sweeps o’er 
the plains, 

Nor herds, nor fields, nor hedge, nor 
bridge, nor town, 

Can stop its furious course, while Exon’s 
walls 

And Cleve’s green summits echo back the 
roar.”—p, 216. 


«“ Cleves,” he subjoins, and we 


humbly thank him for the informa- 
tion, “ has long been the seat of the 
Northmores. It is situated on a com- 


manding eminence” (grammercy, 
monsieur) “ opposite to the ancient 
city of Exeter, the capital of the 
west of England.” 


baccare frontem 
Cingite:— 
for, if this does not excite envy, we 
know not what will. 

Book X, Satan apologizes for his 
inactivity, and summons Moloch and 
the infernal spirits to arms. Nothing 
can exceed their rage, but their de- 
termined resolution. They give a 
horrid shout, which shakes all cre- 
ation to its centre, and rush forward. 
« And now the earth had _ gone, 
against the will of heaven, to eternal 
wreck,” had not Washington seen 
sheir approach, and called, in great 
haste, for the archangel Liberty, 
whom Satan, just before, terms “a 
nuny seraph.” But what can one do 
against miljions? Leave that to Mr. 
N. The seraph, puny as he is, flies 
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to meet them, and uncovering a ye, 
splendent shield, which had hitherto 
“ been wrapt in clouds,” flashes it in 
their faces, and puts them all t 
flight! 


** Angel with archangel turn’q 
With terrible dismay; nor staid their 
course, 
Till thro’ the gates of hell they wing’ 
their way !” 


Call you this backing your friends? 
Satan, however, Beelzebub, Moloch, 
and a few other chiefs, whose eyes 
Mr. N. thinks were stronger, Te- 
main behind, and enter into a cop. 
sultation, the result of which—o 
most lame and impotent conclusion! 
is, to lay aside the arms which they 
had brought with such parade from 
hell, “ put off their Acaven/y forms,” 
and, in the shapes of their “ fellow 
men,” mix with the English and 
assist them with their advice; 


** And may success, and better fate pre. 
vail.”—p. 230. 


How Beelzebub and Moloch dis- 
pose of themselves, does not appear; 
but Satan, finding a dead body on the 
field of battle, enters it, and repairs 
to Cornwallis, whom he advises to 
run away. The general is easily 
persuaded, and the preparations for 
flight are in some forwardness, when 
the whole plan is disconcerted by 
Michael; who, having discovered his 
old antagonist in the disguise of a 
dead man, instantly raises a storm, 
which prevents the embarkation of 
the troops. Satan, who is justly net- 
tled at this contretemfis, takes his 
revenge on the following day, by 
furnishing death with “a musket 
ball” to shoot col. Laurens, whose 
death is tenderly lamented by Wash- 
ington and his army, and who, Mr. 
N. assures us in a note, was killed, 
“ not in this battle, but, in a petty 
squabble somewhere else, about 4 
twelvemonth after!” p. 236. 

Things now hasten to a conclu- 
sion. Cornwallis, who can neither 
fight nor fly, is kindly advised by 
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the archangel Liberty to humble 
himself before Washington and ask 
for mercy. Upon which “ he pours 
« flood of penitential tears;” and his 
friend Satan, who has now lost all 
hone, takes leave of him and earth 
forever, and returns to hell; leaving 
his splendid car to enrich the nomen- 
clature of the chymists, when it shall 
fortunately be discovered behind the 
Apalachian mountains. Beelzebub, 
Moloch, and the rest, follow their 
chief; so that Mammon, who was 
then in England with his “ two cof- 
fers,’ 1s now the only demon at 
large; but Mr. N. thinks that his 
stay among us will be short, and 
that the reign of universal peace 
and virtue will then commence. 
Meanwhile Michael shuts the gates 
of hell upon the fugitives: Corn- 
wallis begs mercy of Washington, 
which is instantly granted, and Mr. 
N. patriotically exclaiming: 

‘But cease my soul, thus harassing thy- 

self 

To foo oll Britons vanquish’d,” 
concludes with a prayer to the arch- 
angel Liberty. 

Such is Washington, as far as we 
have been able to decypher the 
story. As a composition it is utterly 
contemptible, deyoid alike of con- 
sistency, spirit, poetry, grammar, 
and sense. The author is evidently 
some gloomy, discontented fanatick, 
who having sedulously collected all 
the factious and all the frantick 
trash which was published during 
the heat of the American war, and 
added to it whatever the restless 
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spirit of more recent malevolence 
could supply, has for twenty years 
been sullenly brooding over the 
noxious mass; and now, that every 
one wishes to forget the transac- 
tions of that lamented period, comes 
forward with a heated brain, and a 
perverted mind, for the unworthy 
purpose of reviving hatred, exas- 
perating animosity, and tearing open 
the wounds which the lenient hand 
of time had well nigh closed. Let 


‘us not, however, be misunderstood; 


—_—— The attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us.”— 

Mr. Northmore will assuredly ef- 
fect nothing of this; nor should we 
have wasted a word on his most 
miserable doggrel, had not the spi- 
rit, in-which it was produced, called 
for exposure and reprobation. We 
can pity honest folly, and smile, in- 
dulgently, at well-meant absurdity. 
But, when we find, as here, malevo- 
lence striving, in despite of natural 
imbecility, to fling its venom over all 
that we have been accustomed to 
revere, and to calumniate the sense, 
the spirit, and the honour of our 
country, under the hypocritical pre- 
tence of mewling about freedom, we 
hold it a sacred part of our duty to 
mo the offender’s plea of stupidi- 

» however gross and palpable, and, 
as ‘the only punishment in our power, 
to suspend him, for an instant, over 
the gulf of oblivion, a mark for the 
finger of scorn and. ridicule, before 
we suffer him to drop and be lost— 
for ever. 








FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


American Annals; or, a Chronological History of America, from its Discovery, in 1492, 
to 1806. By Abiel Holmes, D. D. Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Member of the Massachussetts Historical Society, and Minister of the First 
Church in Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo. Cambridge [in America. ] 


NOT many years ago, an Ameri- 
can published an essay advising his 
countrymen to change their name, 
or rather to assume one, because, in 





fact, they have none which properly 
and peculiarly belongs to them. He 
proposed Fredon for the country, 
from which there would be the re- 
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rular derivatives, Frede and Fredish. 
For the poets, there was Fredonia, 
a word, it was thought, not less 
sonorous than Britannia; and _ its 


adjective Fredonian, to which the | 


English would have nothing compa- 
rable. There is something whimsi- 
eal in the fancy of changing the 
name of a nation; yet many incon- 
veniences in literature arise from 
the anomaly of calling a part of the 
American continent by the appella- 
tion of the whole. There is an in- 
stance in this work of Dr. Holmes: 
as Fredish annals (if we may be al- 
lowed to accommodate ourselves 
from the essayist’s nomenclature) it 
displays great industry and research, 
and is exceedingly valuable; but if 
it be considered, according to the 
full import of its title, as American 
Annals, it is meagre and miserably 
imperfect. Few of the Spanish wri- 
ters have been consulted, those few 
only in translation, and Herrera, the 
most important of all, ina very mu- 
tilated one. The author’s collection 
of French authorities is equally in- 
complete; and of the many important 
works which the ex-Jesuits have 
bequeathed to the world, as the le- 
gacy of their illustrious order, not 
one appears in his catalogue. Who- 
ever has attempted to form an histo- 
rica] collection, relating to any par- 
ticular country, will have learnt how 
dificult a task it is, and what a 
length of time, and persevering 
search it requires. But of all collec- 
tions, there is none so difficult as 
that of American history; because its 
materials are in so many languages, 
most of them are very rare, and the 
old books of one country are seldom 
to be obtained in another. In Ame- 
rica the difficulty must be insupera- 
ble. Dr. Holmes will do well, there- 
fore, in a subsequent edition, to 
restrict his subject to the history of 
the United States, beginning with 
the first voyage of Cabot. Whoever 
writes concerning the new world 
begins with Columbus now, just as 
two centurics ago every body that 
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wrote, concerning the old one, be. 
gan with Adam, or at least with 
Noah. It is time to have done with 
this: the History of Columbus is as 
well known to all who read history 
as that of Noah himself. Books ar 
now too numerous, paper too dear, 
and time too valuable to allow of 
these unnecessary repetitions. 
Raleigh was the first person who 
attempted to form a settlement on 
what is now the United States. The 
second, and successful attempt, was 
projected by Hakluyt, a man to 
whose political foresight, and litera. 
ry zeal, Europe and America are 
equally indebted. Sound political 
wisdom established the colony. The 
next, in order of time, owes its ori- 
gin to a yet higher principle. The 
Puritans who had fled into Holland 
to avoid intolerance at home, carried 
with them English hearts. They could 
not bear to think that their little 
community should be absorbed and 
lost in a foreign nation. They had for- 
saken their birth place and_ their 
family graves, but they loved their 
country and their mother tongue, 
and, rather than their children should 
become subjects of another state, 
and speak another language, they 
exposed themselves to all the hard- 
ships and dangers of colonizing in a 
savage land. No people on _ earth 
may so justly pride themselves upon 
their ancestors as the New England- 
ers. “Their humorous ignorance,” 
Says the captain Smith, who is so 
conspicuous in Virginian history, 
*“ caused them, for more than a year, 
to endure a wonderful deal of misery 
with an infinite patience.” Within 
the first three months, half their 
number was swept off by the mor- 
tality to which new colonists are 
always subject. The dead were bu- 
ried in the bank, at a little distance 
from the rock on which they landed; 
and their graves were levelled and 
sown, lest the Indians should discover 
the loss which they had sustuined, 
and attack the weak and wretched 
survivers. The rock was covered 
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over about 70 years ago, in the erec- 
tion of a whart. An old man was 
then living, almost in his hundredth 
year, who remembered the first set- 
ers, and he wept when he heard 
chat this rock, which should have 
pecn preserved with religious vene- 
tion, as the spot on which their 
fibers first set foot, had been thus 
cureiessly put out of sight. His tears, 
savs Dr. Holmes, perhaps saved it 
from Oblivion. Having said thus 
much of this relick, it is remarkable 
that he has not given the remaioder 
of its history. At the commence- 
ment ef the revolution it was deter- 
nined to bring it again to light. 
The sand with which it had been co- 
yvered to the depth of twenty feet 
wos cleared away, and as the rock 
in being laid bare was split into two 
parts, that circumstance was regard- 
ed as ominous of a separation be- 
tween the colonies and the mother 
coutry. The larger half was lett 
in 1ts natural site, the other removed 
with great labour to the market place 
of the town of Plymouth; and though 
no inscription has yet been placed 
upon them, both are pointed out to 
all strangers with the reverence 
which they deserve. 

While these truly patriotick men 
were struggling with their first difh- 
culties, the Virginians were making 
arapid progress. Some curious me- 
thods were adopted to forward the 
growth of this colony. Upon the mo- 
tion of sir Edwin Sandys, treasurer 
of the company in London, ninety 
girls, young and uncorrupt, “ were 
shipped off in one consignment, by 
the grace of God and in good con- 
dition,” and in the year following a 
cargo of sixty men, all “ handsome, 
and well recommended for their vir- 
tuous edudation.’’ How these women 
were bought in England does not 
appear; they were, however, literally 
sold in Virginia for the benefit of the 
company, which had never specula- 
ted in so marketable a commodity. 
The price of a wife was at first a 
hundred pounds of tobacco; but rose 
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by degrees to a hundred and fifty, 
tobacco being worth three shillings 
a pound. The system of transporting 
criminals began at the same time. 
Transportation should be the punish- 
ment of state offences, and of no other. 
A-man is not disqualified by his 
anti-patriotick feelings towards one 
country from being a valuable mem- 
ber of society elsewhere; change of 
climate is specifick for treason and 
sedition; but habits of profligacy 
render the moral criminal a_ bad 
subject any where. All that can be 
said in favour of the system is, that 
it is better to use men in this way 
than to waste them at the gallows; 
but it is the most expensive and 
least efficacious method of coloni- 
zation. 

During that unhappy war for which 
we have cause to feel shame, but 
they perhaps will have most reason 
to feel sorrow, a grenadier said of 
the Americans: “ The Adam and Eve 
of this young nation came out of 
Newgate.” The wit of the saying 
would have tempted many a man 
to the falsehood; but the soldier was 
probably ignorant enough to believe 
that his sarcasm was fairiy applica- 
ble to the whole people. There are, 
however, few states whose origin is 
on the whole so respectable, none 
whose history is sullied with so few 
crimes. As for the usurpation of ter- 
ritory from the natives, he must be 
a feeble moralist who regards that 
“s an evil: the same principle upon 
which that usurpation is condemned 
would lead to the nonsensical opi- 
nion ofthe Brahmans, that agriculture 
is an unrighteous employment, be- 
cause worms must sometimes be cut 
by the ploughshare and the spade. 
It is the order of nature that beasts 
should give place to man, and 
among men the savage to the civili- 
zed; and no where has this order 
been carried into effect with so lit- 
tle violence as in North America. 
Sir Thomas More admits it to be a 
justifiable cause of war even in 
Utopia, if a people whe have terri- 
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tory to spare will not cede it to 
those who are in want of room.— 
The quakers of Pennsylvania have 
proved the practicability of a more 
perfect system than he had imagin- 
ed, and the treaty which the exccl- 
Jent founder of the province made 
with the Indians, has never been 
broken. Only one quaker has fallen 
by hands of the Indians since the 
foundation of the state, and his 
death was the consequence of devi- 
ating from the principles of the 
community to which he belonged; 
the savages believing him not to be 
a quaker because he carried a gun. 
If the conduct of the other states to- 
wards the natives be fairly examined, 
there will be found a great aggre- 
gate of individual wickedness on the 
part of the traders, and back set- 
tlers, but littke which can be con- 
sidered as national guilt. They have 
never been divided among the colo- 
nists, like cerfs; they have never 
been consumed in mines, nor in in- 
digo works; they have never been 
hunted down for slaves, nor has war 
ever been made upon them for the 
purpose of conquest, though the in- 
fernal cruelties which they exercise 
upon their prisoners might excuse, 
and almost justify a war of extermi- 
nation. 

Dr. Holmes makes some remarks 
which are honourable to his feelings 
on the great war with Metacom, 
sachem of Pockanoket, famous by 
his title of kh. Philip, which was tle 
decisive contest between the red and 
white races in this part of America. 
“ The death of Philip, in retrospect,” 
he says, “ makes different impressions 
irom what were made at the time of 
the event. It was then considered as 
the extinction of a virulent and im- 
placable enemy: it is now viewed as 
the fall of a great warriour, a pe 
netrating statesman, and a mighty 
prince. It then excited universal joy 
and congratulation as a prelude to 
the close of a merciless war: it now 
uwakens sober reflections on the 
instability of empire, the peculiar 
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destiny of the aboriginal race, ang 
the inscrutable decrees of heayep, 
The patriotism of the man was thep 
overlooked in the cruelty of the 
savage, and little allowance was 
made for the natural jealousy of the 
sovercign, on account of the barbari- 
ties of the warriour.” Whenever 
America produces a Homer, this 
must be the subject of his poem. 
“In this short but tremendous war, 
about six hundred of the inhabitants 
of New England, composing _ its 
principal strength, were either kill- 
ed in battle or murdered by the 
enemy; twelve or thirteen towns 
were entirely destroyed; and about 
six hundred buildings, chiefly dwel- 
ling houses, were burnt.” It ended, 
however, in complete victory, and 
the ascendency of the white race 
was for ever established. 

This war affords in every respect 
a finer subject for the poet than that 
upon which Ercilla composed his 
famous Araucana; it has a good 
cause, an entire action, and a de- 
cisive event; all of which the Spanish 
poet wanted. There are also in its 
progress many circumstances pecu- 
liarly fitted for poetry The cha- 
racter of Metacom himself is very 
striking, he and his chief old men 
were at first averse to the war, but 
he was prest into it by the irresistl- 
ble importunity of the young war- 
riours; he is even said to have wept 
at the news of the first English who 
were killed; but when he had taken 
up the hatchet, he displayed all -the 
craft and cruelty of the savage. It 
was commonly reported that he kill- 
ed some Mohawks in the woods, and 
imputed their death to the English, 
for the purpose of drawing their na- 
tion into the alliance: one, however, 
who had been left for dead, recover- 
ed, and informed his countrymen of 
the truth. His death was occasioned 
by his own ferocity. After his last 
defeat he took refuge in a swamp: 
there were two brothers among his 
companions, one of them gave him 
some advice which displeased the 
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serce sachem, and in his anger he 
killed him, the other immediately 
aed to the English, and guided 
Church, wha was the hero of the 
New Englanders, with a handful of 
yoluntecrs, to the swamp, in hopes of 
venging his brother with his own 
hand. It was by an Indian hand that 
be fell; but whether this was the 
san who shot him is not explained. 
The death of Nanuntenoo, his chief 
ally, was even more striking. Being 
made prisoner by the Indian allies of 
the English, his life was offered him 
on condition that he should make 
peace; but he refused. When inform- 
ed that his death, in consequence, 
was determined, his answer was: “ I 
like it well: I shall die before my 
heart is soft, or I shall have spoken 
any thing unworthy of myself.” 

The most impressive circum- 
stance in the course of this war oc- 
curred at Hadley. The Indians having 
laid Deerfield in ashes, surprised 
that town during the time of publick 
worship. The men of the town had 
long been in the habit of taking their 
arms with them when they attended 
divine service. They were, however, 
panick stricken and confused, and 
in all human probability not a soul 
would have escaped alive, had not 
an old and venerable man, whose 
dress was different from that of the 
inhabitants, and whom no one had 
seen before, suddenly appeared a- 
mong them. He rallied them; put 
himself at their head; gave his orders 
like one accustomed to battle; led 
them on; routed the enemy, and, 
when the victory was complete, was 
n0 longer to be found. This deliver- 
er, whom the people, thus preserved 
from death and torments, long be- 
lieved to be an angel, was general 
Goffe, one of the men who sate in 
judgment upon Charles I. His ad- 
ventures in America are deeply in- 
teresting. He and his father-in-law, 
general Whalley, another of the 
King’s judges, left England a few 
days before the restoration; they 
landed at Boston; waited on Endicot 
Vou. ut. 2% 


the governour, to inform him who 
they were; took up their residence 
in a neighbouring village, and were 
greatly respected till the hue and 
cry followed them from Barbadoes. 
They were then warned to make 
their escape, and accordingly they 
removed to Newhaven, a place about 
a hundred and fifty miles distant. 
Here they owed their lives to the 
intrepidity of the minister, John Da- 
venport, who, when their pursuers 
arrived, preached to the people from 
this text. “Take counsel; execute 
judgment; make thy shadow as the 
night in the midst of the noon day; 
hide the outcasts; bewray not him 
that wandereth. Let mine outcasts 
dwell with thee, Moab; be thou a 
covert to them from the face of the 
spoiler.” [ Isaiah xvi. 3, 4.] Large re- 
wards were offered for their appre- 
hension, or for any information which 
might lead to it. Davenport was 
threatened, for it was known that he 
had harboured them. Upon hearing 
that he was in danger, they offered 
to deliver themselves up, and actu- 
ally gave notice to the deputy go- 
vernour of the place of their con- 
cealment; but their friend had not 
preached in vain, and the magistrate 
took no other notice than to let them 
be advised not to betray themselves. 
Their hiding-place was a cave on 
the top of West Rock, some two or 
three miles from the town. Once 
when they ventured out for provi- 
sions, they hid themselves under a 
bridge while their pursuers past over 
it. Once they met the sheriff who had 
the warrant for their apprehension 
in his pocket; but they fought for 
their lives, and, before he could pro- 
cure help, escaped into the woods. 
After lurking two or three years in 
ihe cave, or in the houses of their 
friends, they found it necessary to 
remove, and were received at Had- 
ley by Russell, the minister of the 
place, with whom they were con- 
cealed fifteen or sixteen years. 
Whalley sunk into second child- 
hood. Goffe speaks of him thrice in 
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a letter to his wife, with whom he 
corresponded under a feigned name: 
« }fe is scarce capable of any rational 
discourse; his understanding, me- 
mory, and speech doth so much fail 
him, that he seems not to take much 
notice of any thing that is either 
done or said, but patiently bears all 
things, and never complains of any 
thing. Being asked whether it was 
not a great refreshment to him to 
hear such a gracious spirit breathing 
in your letters, he said it was none 
of his least comforts; and, indeed, he 
scarce speaks of any thing but in 
answer to the questions that are put 
to him, which are not of many kinds, 
because he is not capable to answer 
them. The common and very fre- 
quent question is to know how he 
doth, and his answer for the most 
part is: ‘ Very well, I praise God,’ 
which he utters in a very low and 
weak voice. When he wants any 
thing, he cannot speak well for it; 
because he forgets the name of it, 


and sometimes asks for one thing 
when he means another, so that his 
eye or his finger is his tongue: but 
his ordinary wants are so well known 
to us, that most of them are sup- 


plied without asking or making 
signs for them. I bless the Lord 
that gives me such a good measure 
of health and strength, and an oppor- 
tunity and a heart to use it In so 
good and necessary a work; for 
though my help be poor and weak, 
yet that ancient servant of Christ 
could not well subsist without it, 
and I do believe, as you are pleased 
to say very well, that I do enjoy the 
more health for his sake. I have 
sometimes wondered much at this 
dispensation of the Lord towards 
him, and have some expectation of 
more than ordinary grace. The Lord 
help us to profit by all, and to wait 
with patience upon him, till we see 
what end he will make with us. I will 
now ask him what he would have 
me say to his friends concerning 
him. The question being asked, he 
saith: 1] am better than] was.’ And 
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being asked what I should say mops 
to his cousin R. or any other friends. 
after a long pause he again saith: 
‘The Lord hath visited me in much 
mercy, and hath answered his yigi. 
tation upon me.’ I give you his owy 
words. Being desirous to draw more 
from him, I proposed several ques- 
tions, and the sum of his answer; 
was, that he earnestly desires the 
continuance of the fervent prayers 
of all friends for him.” Whalley 
died at Hadley in 1688, and about » 
year afterwards all tradition of Goffe 
is lost. One is willing to hope that 
he returned to England. Colone! 
Dixwell, another ofthe king’s judges, 
found shelter also in America. He 
visited his fellow-exiles in their cop. 
cealment, and being himself un. 
known, settled and married at New. 
haven under the name of James 
Davids. By that name he signed his 
will; but there he adds to it his own, 
and his tomb-stone is shown at New- 
haven with only the initials J. D. 
esq. deceased March 18, in the 82d 
year of his age, 1688. Another stone 
with the initials E. W. esq. is tra- 
ditionally supposed to mark the 
grave of Whalley. If it be so, his 
bones must have been removed 
there by Dixwell; an affecting act 
of pious friendship. 

Dr. Holmes is censurable for en- 
deavouring to palliate the perse- 
cution of the quakers in New Eng- 
land. “The prevalent opinion,” he 
says, “among all sects of Christians 
at that day, that toleration is sinful, 
ought to be remembered.” He ought 
to have remembered that one state 
in North America had then been 
established on the broad basis o! 
freedom in religion. “ Nor may It 
be forgotten,” he adds, “ that the first 
quakers in New England, beside 
speaking and writing what was 
deemed blasphemous, reviled ma- 
gistrates and ministers, and disturb- 
ed religious assemblies; and that 
the tendency of their tenets and 
practices was to the subversion ol 
the commonwealth, in that period 
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of its infancy.” It is absolutely false 
that the quaker tenets ever tended 
to the subversion ol government, In 
any other manner than Christianity 
itself may be said to tend to subvert 
al] governments, by recommending 
, purity of life which would render 
chem useless. The manner in which 
he relates the most remarkable 
of these martyrdoms must not 
be past over without reprehension. 
« William Robinson, Marmaduke 
Stephenson, and Mary Dyer, qua- 
kers, were brought to trial before 
ihe general court of Massachussetts, 
and sentenced to die. The two first 
were executed.” ‘To which he adds 
in a note: “* They received this sen- 
tence for their rebellion, sedition, and 
presumptuous obtruding themselves 
after banishment on frain of death.” 
Mary Dyer was reprieved on con- 
dition of her departure from the 
jurisdiction in forty eight hours, 
and if she returned, to suffer the 
sentence. She was, however, carried 
to the gallows, and stood with a 
rope about her neck until the 
others were executed. This infatu- 
ated woman returned, and was exe- 
cuted in 1660. A declaration of the 
general court, in justification of 
these proceedings, was soon after 
printed. And Dr. Holmes informs 
the reader where this justification is 
to be found. This account is as re- 
prehensible for its inaccuracy as for 
the want of right feeling which it 
displays. Mary Dyer was led to exe- 
cution with the two men. They went 
hand in hand, she “ being the mid- 
dlemost, which made the marshal say 
toher, who was pretty aged and strick- 
en in years, “ are not you ashamed to 
walk hand in hand between two young 
men!” “ No,” replied she: “ This 
is to me an hour of the greatest joy 
{could enjoy in this world. No eye 
can see, no ear can hear, no tongue 
can utter, and no heart can under- 
stand the sweet incomes or influence, 
and the refreshings of the spirit of 
the Lord which now I feel.’”?’ When 
the men had been executed, she 


“ seeing now her companions hang- 
ing dead before her, also stept up 
the ladder; but after her coats were 
tied about her feet, the halter put 
about her neck, and her face cover- 
ed with a handkerchief, which the 
priest Wilson lent the hangman, just 
as she was to be turned off, a cry 
was heard stop, for she is reprieved. 
Her feet then being loosed, they 
bade her come down. But she, whose 
mind was already, as it were, in hea- 
ven, stood still and said she was 
there willing to suffer as her brethren 
did, when they would annul their 
wicked laws.” This is the account 
given by the plain and faithful his- 
torian of the quakers. It is not the 
less interesting for the enthusiasm 
of the parties, nor for the sympathy 
of the writer. No condition was made 
with Mary Dyer, nor would she have 
assented to any such condition. Mad- 
ness never makes conditions; and 
that this was madness we are as wil- 
ling to admit as Dr. Holmes, though 
our pity for such insaniiy is not with- 
out some reverence and admiration 
of the principle which could pro- 
duce it. The letter which she addres- 
sed to the court the day after the 
reprieve, proves that she did not ac- 
cept her life on any condition. “ Once 
more,” she says, “to the general 
court assembled in Boston, speaks 
Mary Dyer, even as before. My life 
is not accepted, neither availeth me 
in comparison of the lives and liber- 
ty of the truth and servants of the 
living God. Yet, nevertheless, with 
wicked hands have you put two of 
them to death, which makes me to 
feel that the mercies of the wicked 
are cruelty. Irather choose to die 
than to live as from you, as guilty of 
their innocent blood. When I heard 
your last order read, it was a distur- 
bance with me that was so freely of- 
fering up my life to him that gave it 
me.” These are not times when any 
palliation of such intolerance is to 
be lightly past over, or noticed only 
with contempt. There is too much 
fanaticism abroad, and, be it remem- 
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bered, that the quakers are the only 
sectarlans in whom fanaticism is not 
inseparably connected with the spirit 
of persecution. The penal laws a- 
gainst heresy have been circulated, 
in terrorem, by the society for the 
suppression of vice; a defence of 
Caivin for burning Servetus has been 
published by an English methodist 
within these few years; and Mrs. 
More herself, to whose natural libe- 
rality and excellent qualities all 
who know her will cheerfully bear 
witness, speaks of « Egyptian points 
of doctrine which are to be cut off 
by the edge of the sword.” Catho- 
licks have been burnt as Jews, and 
if such hints as these do not give the 
alarm in time, Englishmen must not 
be surprised if, at no very distant pe- 
riod, they should find themselves vo- 
ted Egyptians in their own country. 

One of the men who most distin- 
guished themselves in America by 
persecuting the quakers, was John 
Perrot, who had himself been the 
most extravagant of the sect. In the 
days ofhis honesty he went to Rome 
to convert the pope. He began this 
hopeful undertaking by calling upon 
the pope’s chaplain, who happened 
to be an Irishman, and telling him 
upon what errand he, “ John, the ser- 
vant of Jesus in the holy and biess- 
ed calling of the quaking and trem- 
bling at the word of the Lord God,” 
was arrived in that city. The next 
night he was taken out of his bed by 
the chief marshal and carried to pri- 
son, from whence, in a few days, he 
was removed tothe inquisition. This 
was in 1658. The inquisitors at Rome 
were less cruel than they had been 
xalf a century before. They furnished 
him with pen, ink, and paper, and 
desired him to write whatever he 
pleased. John began by an epistle 
general to the Romans, and ano- 
ther to “Fabius Guisius, pope of 
Rome.” “Friend,” he said, “ my 
message is not unto any part of the 
natural, either wit, will, or wisdom; 
it is neither meat for serpents, nor 
air for camelions. Behold overturn 
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cometh, and overturn followeth, unti] 
the last overturn be fulfilied. Be 
thou henceforth no more called Pope, 
for that was never promised nor pro. 
phesied of by the word of the Lord. 
I am Peter’s successour, who am of 
his spirit.” He then addressed two 
and forty queries to all the Colleges 
in Rome. “ Having received no ap. 
swer from any of them,” says he to 
his friend, the pope, “I now query 
to thee; whether hast thou the true 
eye of discerning, to trace the way 
of a serpent over a rock; dost thou 
know the course of a dolphin in the 
deeps; or the path of a young dolphin 
in the shallow waters? If thou know. 
est not this, how knowest thou to 
take the wings of the morning, to 
meet the sun in the south, to be a 
rest with the children. of the day, 
when the light of the moon is as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the 
sun as the light of seven days, the 
everlasting Sabbath of God ?” If such 
queries did not very ciecarly explain 
the opinions of poor John, they sufh- 
ciently explained his case. After 
eighteen weeks confinement in the 
inquisition he was transferred to a 
mad-house, and delivered over to 
medical tormentors, who chained 
him by the neck and beat him from 
head to foot. At length he was judged 
incurable, and they had humanity 
enough to let him return to his own 
country. Here he was in_ great 
glory. His manuscripts had been 
returned to him, and finding that 
his epistles and queries had _ not 
profited the pope and the Italians, 
he published them for the benefit 
of other catholicks, with the title of 
“ Battering Rams against Rome, or 
the Battle of John, the Follower of 
the Lamb, fought with the pope and 
his priests, whilst he was a Prisoner 
in the Inquisition Prison of Rome: 
also, a certain Remonstrance of 
tighteous Reason, written in Rome’s 
Prison of Madmen, unto all Rome’s 
Rulers.” The respect which was 
shown him, as a confessor, puffed 
him up, and he made a schism 
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among the quakers; for he insisted 
that it was a formality to put off their 
hats ina meeting when any one pray- 
ed; and he let his beard grow. This 
man outgrew his madness; but when 
he recovered his senses, he lost all 
that was good in him. He went to 
America; led a licentious life; got a 
place under government; and be- 
came a severe persecutor of the peo- 
pie among whom he had been so 
conspicuous for enthusiasm. 

It is curious that Locke should be 
a predecessor of the abbe Sieyes in 
the art of constitution making, and 
thet the one which he made tor Ca- 
rolina, Was in as bad a taste as the 
consular constitution of France, af- 
fixing, in the same manner, old titles 
to new and inappropriate offices. 
His president was called palatine; 
and his earls and barons, landgraves 
and caciques. This mongrel nomen- 
clature expired with the system, 
having subsisted only three and 
twenty years. The landgraveship, 
with which Locke had been requited 
for his legislative labours, expired 
also; and his four domains, each 
of six thousand acres, seem to have 
been of little value; for some of his 
biographers neither mention them 
nor his title. There is an interesting 
anecdote respecting the charter of 
one of the other states. When James 
il. was proceeding as despotically 
with the colonies as with the mother 
country, sir Edmund Andros was 
sent with a body of troops to demand 
the charter of Connecticut, and dis- 
solve the existing government. The 
assenibly, unwilling to produce it, 
prolonged the time, in debate, till 
evening. Then it was brought forth 
and laid on the table, and instant- 
ly the lights were all put out. There 
was no disturbance, but when the 
candles were relighted, the charter 
was gone. Captain Wadsworth had 
carried it off and secreted it in the 
hollow of an oak. This venerable 
eak, which was in its prime before 
ever European set foot in America, 
's still a fine tree. Its trunk is one 
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and twenty feet in circumference. 
The cavity, wherein the charter was 
preserved till better times, was near 
the root. “ Within the space of eight 
years,” says a daughter of the family 
before whose house it stands, “ that 
cavity has closed, as if it had fulfill- 
ed the divine purpose for which it 
was appointed !” 

The subsequent part of these an- 
nals is uninteresting till it begins to 
be painful, by entering upon a sub- 
ject which neither we nor our trans- 
atlantick brethren should wish to 
remember. We turn to the history 
of Anglo-American literature as a 
happier topick. The first English 
work written in America, was San- 
dy’s Translation of the Metamorpho- 
ses; “ aversion,” says the translator, 
“limned by that imperfect light 
which was snatched from the hours 
of night and repose; and doubly a 
stranger, being sprung from an an- 
cient-Roman stock, and bred up in 
the New World, of the rudeness of 
which it could not but participate; 
especially as it was produced among 


wars and tumults, instead of under . 


the kindly and peaceful influence of 
the muses.” Dr. William Vaughan’s 
poem of the Golden Fleece, was 
written in Newfoundland about the 
same time. Jocelyn, who wrote the 
New England Rarities, and the ac- 
count of his two voyages, took over 
with him a version of part of the 
Psalms by Quarles, which, if they 
had received the minister of Boston’s 
approbation, were to have succeed- 
ed Sternhold and Hopkins in the 
New World. The first printing press 
was sect up at Cambridge, in 1639, 
Glover, at whose expense it was 
established, died on his passage out, 
The printer’s name was Daye. The 
first thing which was printed was 
the Freeman’s Oath; the second was 
an Almanack, calculated for New 
England, by Pierce, asea-faring man; 
the third was the Psalms newly turn- 
ed into metre. Such were the be- 
cinnings of literature among the 
Anglo-Americans. Its progress has 
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not been rapid. No work of distin- 
guished merit, in any branch, has 
vet been produced among them. 
That which lies before usis, perhaps, 
one of the most meritorious; and 
this is of an inferiour class. Their 
Life of Washington is ill-propor- 
tioned, nor can much praise be be- 
stowed upon its execution.—Their 
drama is so bad, as, almost, to re- 
concile us to the present state of our 
own. Of their two best poets, Dwight 
has failed, because he imitated bad 
models; and Barlow, because he 
formed a bad style for himself— 
It isno great reproach to the Ame- 
ricans that they have not, as vet, 
done more; more ought not to be 
expected from their circumstances 
and population. Some blame, how- 
¢ver, is due to their government, 
for the little encouragement which 
it holds out to literature. It is, espe- 
cially, incumbent upon a_ nation 
which professes to despise factitious 
distinctions, to acknowledge intel- 
lectual rank with every thing short 
of ostentation, and to set other coun- 
tries an example, by patronizing and 
promoting those efforts of genius 
which all civilized nations consider 
as their proudest boast, and their 
only permanent glory 
fThus much of this article we have in- 
serted on account of its own merit and 
general correctness. We subjoin the 
remainder, to show our readers how 
grossly ignorant even the scholars of 
Kurope are, of the manners and state of 
society in this country. From the dis- 
torted representations of such travelicrs 
as Weld, Janson, Ashe, et id genus 
omne, of the rudest part of the popula- 
tion of our frontier settlements, writers 
set themselves gravely down to fill up a 
picture of American manners. With 
just as much truth and fairness might 
the English metropolis, or even the na- 
tion itself, be characterized from the 
morals and manners of some half a score 
of the vulgar and depraved inhabitants 
of Billingsgate or St. Giles’s; or from the 
late disgraceful riots at Covent Garden, 
in which the police itself durst not in- 
terfere. | Ed. Sel. Reviews. 
Two centuries have but just elaps- 
ed since the first English settlement 
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was formed in America. The colo. 
nies took with them the opinions 
and feelings, and manners of their 
country. None of those political 
earthquakes which subvert every 
thing, have visited either the colony 
or the parent state; and yet the 
Americans have acquired a distinet 
national character, and even a na. 
tional physiognomy. An English. 
man, Indeed, may pass for an Ame. 
‘ican on the continent; but in Ep. 
gland, it rarely happens that Nathan 
could be mistaken for John Buj. 
The family likeness has been lost, 
God forbid that the family feeling 
should be lost also. To what is this 
specitick and striking difference to 
be attributed? It is not to any mix- 
ture of nations. There has been little 
of this in America; not more than 
has taken place during the same 
time in our own island. The Cer. 
mans, who are more numerous than 
any other emigrants, intermarry 
among themselves. The French set- 
tlers are inconsiderable in number, 
and they hate the Americans; even 
their own countryman, the duke de 
Liancourt complains that this inso- 
lent dislike is general among them, 
and tells us that some of the French 
boasted they would never learn the 
language of the country, nor enter 
into conversation with the people. 
There is scarcely any mixture of 
Indian blood. In this the Anglo- 
Americans differ from all other 
white men; and the difference is 
greatly to their honour. It has been 
observed that the French accommo- 
date themselves more easily than 
any other Europeans, to the habits 
of savage life; more of them have 
connected themselves with Indian 
women, and more have become sa- 
vages. The reason is obvious: a 
Frenchman has no respect for him- 
self, because he has no sense of mo- 
ral dignity. ‘To become a savage he 
has nothing to do but to put off the 
coxcomb, or rather, to change the 
coxcomb’s fashions, and he remains 
with his craft and his cruelty; his 
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shallow feelings, and his profound 
dissimulation; ‘his animal activity and 
inexhaustible resources of his 
venuity; aH the bad qualities of the 
savare, and a few of the good ones. 
There Is, however, both in the 
yhysical and intellectual features of 
ine Americans, a trace of savage 
character, not produced by crossing 
‘he breed, but by the circumstance 
of society and of external nature. 
{t is only in the great cities, and 
their immediate vicinity that the 


the 


accompaniments of civilisation are , 


found. In the new settlements every 
thing partakes more of savage than 
of civilized life. The back settlers, 
uscful as they are when considered 
as the pioneers of civilisation, are a 
worse race than the Indians, upon 
whose border they trespass; inas- 
much as they have been _ better 
taught; possess greater power of do- 
ing mischief; and are without princi- 
ple. The succeeding classes for ma- 
ny steps upward, find themselves 
without the priest, without the phy- 
sician, and without any other law 
than serves for the purpose of litiga- 
tion. The execution of justice they 
take into theirown hands. The man 
whose horse is stolen, pursues the 
thief, and frequently kills him on the 
spot, to save the trouble of lodging 
him in prison. There is a sort of 
wildness which is caught by living 
ina forest. Even in England it is 
exemplified. Just as our mountain 
mutton approaches to the flavour of 
beasts of the chase, so is man altered 
in his moral and physical nature, by 
woods and wildernesses. Their dif- 
ferent effect upon the horse is very 
interesting. “ Ilowever wild,” says 
Mr. Ashe,* “the horse of the west- 
erm country may be at his home, and 
when turned into enclosed pastures, 
he never wanders from his rider in 
the woods. He will graze about and 
pick up shrubs and provender from 


the roots of trees, but never loses 
sight of his camp, or the light of its 
fire. He, too, is sensible of fear and 
protection; he trembles in the gloom 
of the woods; and, on the most dis- 
tant howl of the wolf, approaches the 
fire, and often draws up, and looks 
into the tent of his master.” The 
horse is, perhaps, of all animals, 
most subject to violent fear. Man is, 
of all animals, the bravest, and cir- 
cumstances of danger increase his 
courage. An American’s first play- 
thing is the rattle-snake’s tail. If he 
strays out of sight of his father’s 
door, he is Tha, an accident which 
frequently happens; but hence, like 
the savage, he acquires an early 
habit of tracing his way, by signs 
imperceptible to another’s eyes. As 
he grows up he lays traps for opos- 
sums, and shoots squirrels for his 
breakfast; he cuts down a tree on 
which the wild pigeons have built 
their nests, and picks up a horse- 
load of young birds. He notches his 
pigs in the ear, and lets them run in 
the woods. When the pork season 
comes, the neighbourhood assemble 
to hunt the wild swine, and each man 
knows his own by its marks. He takes 
his pigeons or his pork to the near- 
est town; scll them he cannot. The 
words buy and sell are nearly un- 
known in the new settlements. He 
trades them, and takes in exchange, 
not what he wants, but what he can 
get. “ I have known a person,” says 
Ashe, “ask for a pair of shoes, and 
receive for answer, that there were 
no shoes in the store, but some ca/r- 
tal gin that could be recommended 
to him. I have heard another ask for 
a rifle-eun, and be answered that 
there were norifles, but that he could 
be accommodated with the best 
Dutch looking-glasses and German 
flutes in the western country. Ano- 
ther was directed by his wife to bring 
her a warming pan, smoothing-irons 


* We give no credit to this traveller when he goes a monument-hu tings but, not- 
withstanding this mixture of romance, and on eer ere vanity of the pref ace, his book 


contams a few valuable tacts.—Quar. Re 
alschoods, Ed. Sel. Rev. 
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and scrubbing-brushes; but these 
were denied, and a wooden cuckoo- 
clock, which the children would not 
take a week to demolish, was sent 
home in their stead. I rode an ex- 
cellent horse to the head of the 
waters, and finding him of no farther 
use, from my having to take boat 
there, I proposed selling him to the 
best bidder. I was offered in ex- 
change for him salt, flower, hogs, land, 
Indian corn, whiskey; in short every 
thing but what I wanted, which was 
money. The highest offer made was 
cast-iron salt-pans to the amount of a 
hundred and thirty dollars. I asked 
the proprietor of this heavy commo- 
dity how much cash he would allow 
me instead of such an incumbrance. 
His answer was, without any shame 
or hesitation, forty dollars at most. I 
preferred the pans, though they are 
to be exchanged again for glass bot- 
tles at Pittsburgh; become tobacco or 
hemp in Kentucky; and dollars m 
New Orleans.” 

Men in this semi-savage state, 
crave, like savages, for spirituous li- 
quors. Ale, cider, and wine are insi- 
pid to their coarse and blunted sense: 
they are without taste, and must 
have something which the palate can 
fee]. Intoxication with them is not 
social hilarity betrayed into excess; 
it is too rapid a process for that inter- 
val of generous feeling which tempts 
the European on. Their pleasure is 
first in the fiery stimulus itself, not 
in its effect, not in drunkenness, but 
in getting drunk. In the southern 
states, a dram, mixed with some 
pungent herb, and taken _ before 
breakfast, is called a sling, and they, 
whose custom it is to begin the day 
with it, are so many as to be distin- 
guished by the name of s/ingers.— 
Another set are called eleveners, be- 
cause they take the potion an hour 
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before noon; and there are some 
who eleven as well as sling. Accord. 
ing to Dr. Rush, half the cases of 
madness in the Philadelphia hospita) 
are occasioned by dram-drinking, 
Modern physicians, in their rage for 
generalizing, have involved all spi- 
rituous liquors in one sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation, as if theip 
effects were not specifically different, 
like their constituent parts. Ale stu- 
pifies the drunkard; wine exhilarates 
him; drams make him frantick.— 
Hence the ferocity with which Ame- 
ricans decide their quarrels; their 
rough and tumbling; their biting and 
lacerating each other; and _ their 
gouging, a diabolical practice which 
has never disgraced Europe, and 
for which no other people have even 
a name. 

Living in this semi-savage state, 
the greater part of the Americans 
are so accustomed to dispense with 
the comforts of life which they can- 
not obtain, that they have learnt to 
neglect even those decencies which 
are within their reach. This is not 
meant to allude to the custom of 
bundling, which probably never was 
general, and which was not the con- 
sequence of any particular stage of 
society; but it applies to the detesta- 
ble state of their inns, which are as 
disgraceful to America as they are 
disgusting to the unlucky English- 
man whose fate it is to travel there. 
The traveller must eat with the fa- 
mily, and must wait for their hours, 
let him arrive when he will. Every 
apartment is considered as common, 
and that room in which a stranger 
sti; down, says Mr. Weld,* is sure 
to be most frequented. His chamber 
is filled with beds, in which men and 
women, if women happen to be tra- 
velling, lie promiscuously; and when 
he has fallen asleep in foul sheets, 


* Mr. Weld is proverbially quoted as a fabler in America for his story of the mos- 
quitocs that bit general Washington through his boots. It is marvellous that he should 
not have perceived the absurdity of such a story; but though his travels are written 
au unfriendly temper towards the Americans, this seems to be the only gross ¢x4g- 


geration which they contain. 
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he may think himself fortunate if 
some dirty American does not awa- 
ren him by turning in by his side. 
in these beastly taverns, the stranger 
must be an unwilling spectator of 
jot and drunkenness, and its bloody 
effects. Some advancement has, how- 
ever, been made towards a more de- 
cent system, by opening houses for 
yravellers, and travellers only. The 
persons who do this take out no li- 
cense, and do not hang up a sign. 
The Americans have overrun an im- 
mense country; not settled it. In this, 
as in every thing else, the system of 
things is forced beyond the age of 
the colonies; and the state, and, in- 
deed, the very existence of their inns, 
is one of the consequences. Half a 
century back, whoever wandered in 
these wilds would have been lodged 
inan Indian wigwam; half a century 
hence, perhaps, the priest, the ma- 
gistratey the neighbouring gentle- 
man, will keep open house for every 
respectable traveller, as well to grati- 
fy themselves with the enjoyment of 
society; as to save him from the 
inconveniences of unclean quarters 
and boorish, or rather brutal, man- 
ners. In Virginia this is now the 
case, and it must be so in the new 
settlements whenever they are equal- 
ly advanced. 

In the other colonies, other causes 
have prevailed hostile to improve- 
ment. Slavery exists in the southern 
states, and, consequently, hardens 
the hearts and corrupts the morals of 
the people. The northern states have 
hardly outgrown their fanaticism. 
We have born a willing testimony 
of respect to the principles of the 
frst colonists in New England; but 
it cannot be denied that their reli- 
gion is, in the highest degree, unfa- 
vourable to arts and manners. It 
tolerates no musick except psalm- 
Snging; loves no poetry above the 
pitch of a tabernacle hymn; and, not 
content with the exclusion of graven 
images, and the likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven or earth, from its 
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churches, reduces the church itself 
to the appearance of a barn. You 
look in vain for the steeple and the 
weathercock;* the clock, and the 
churchyard yew; for all that is vene- 
rable and all that is beautiful. With- 
in there is neither font nor altar; and 
ifthe priest be at all distinguishable 
from the peopke, it is by an aspect 
even more dismal than that of his 
flock. Popery has its festivals as 
well as its autos-de-fe. It fools the 
people; but it sometimes makes 
them happy. It insults their under- 
standing; but it cherishes and keeps 
alive their love of beauty. It has 
destroyed mighty empires; yet let 
it be remembered that it founded 
them; that it civilized the barbarians 
of northern Europe; and that wher- 
ever it struck root it has left monu- 
ments not less magnificent than the 
grandest ruins of Greece and Rome. 
Calvinism has retained many of the 
evils of popery, and rejected all that 
serves to counterbalance them. The 
New Englanders regulated the most 
indifferent things by law. Women 
were ordered to wear their gowns 
closed round the neck, and _ for- 
bidden to expose the arms above 
the wrist. Men were compelled to 
crop their hair, that they might not 
resemble women. No person was 
permitted to take tobacco publickly, 
and the indulgence of a single pipe 
or quid was to be atoned by the fine 
of one penny. To drink a health was 
condemned as a heathen libation. 
Even in Virginia, a colony which 
was not established upon puritanical 
principles, it was enacted, “ that 
every person should go to church 
on Sundays and holydays, or be 
kept confined the night succeeding 
the offence, and be a slave to the 
colony the following week; for the 
second offence a slave for a month; 
and for the third a year and a day.”* 
Stage coaches are at this time prohi- 
bited, in Connecticut, from running 
on the sabbath, and if Mr. Janson’s 
authority is to be relied on, horse- 


* Ifthe critick would avoid the ridicule of all who ever saw New England, he 


ry 
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should keep such representations as these out of their view. [ Ed. Sel. Rev 
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men, whose way lies by a meeting 
house, are sometimes dismounted, 
and, in literal obedience to the pre- 
ig of the parable, compelled to go 
. In Massachussetts every kind of 
sahinliatines on Sunday is prohibited 
by a law enacted so late as 1794: 
even the act of walking for pleasure 
is Included in the prohibition. Qua- 
kerism has never appealed to posi- 
tive law; but even this system, excel- 
lent as it is in other respects, has 
hitherto tended to keep the people 
ignorant and unimproved. “ Ifa qua- 
ker,” says Paine, “had been con- 
sulted at the creation, what a drab- 
coloured world it would have been !” 
There is scarcely any medium in 
America between over-godliness and 
a brutal irreligion. In many parts 
of the southern states baptism and 
the burial service are dispensed 
with. The ceremony of marriage is 
performed by a justice of the peace, 


and pigs are suffered to root in the 
churchyard and sleep in the church! 


From superstition to infidelity is an 
easy transition, and it is as easy 
from infidelity to superstition. Ame- 
rica has its age of reason, and it has 
also its Dunkers and its Shakers. 
The all-friend, Jemima Wilkinson, 
and her prophet Elijah, will have a 
chapter in the next history of here- 
sies, with our Joanna Southcoate, 
and her four and twenty elders.— 
Methodism is even more obstrepe- 
rous there than it is with us. Our 
fanaticks, though their name is le- 
gion, have not yet ventured to hold 
camp-meetings. These meetings, as 
the name implies, are held in the 
open field, and continue, day and 
night, sometimes for a fortnight. 
Thousands flock to them from far 
and near, and bring with them, as 
the official advertisement recom- 
mends, provisions, and tents, or 
blankets; “all friendly ministers and 
praying people are invited to attend 
said meeting.” The friendly minis- 
ters work away, and as soon as the 
lings of one fail, another relieves 
him. “ When signs of conversion 
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begin to be manifest,” says Mr, Jan. 
son, “ several preachers crowd round 
the object, exhorting a continuance of 
the efforts of the spirit, and display. 
ing, in the most frightful images, 
the horrours which attend such as 
do not come unto them. The signs 
of regencration are displayed in the 
most extravagant symptoms. I have 
seen women jumping, striking, and 
kicking, like raving maniacks, while 
the surrounding believe rs could not 
keep them in postures of decency. 
This continues till the convert is ep. 
tirely exhausted; but they consider 
the greater the resistance the more 
the faith, and thus they are admitted 
into what they term the society.” 
The state of law in America is as 
deplorable as that of religion, and 
far more extraordinary. The people 
appear in the courts of justice with 
their hats on at the bar; they talk, 
they make a noise, they smoke, and 
they cry out against the sentence if 
it does not happen to please them. 
This last piece of conduct, says the 
duc de Liancourt, is universal; and 
there are, perhaps, some petty in- 
stances of injustice in the courts, 
which make it to be not without its 
use. We have lately seen a state cri- 
minal tried there some half a dozen 
times for the same offence; and the 
trials have been such that it is im- 
possible to discover whether he was 
guilty or not. In the natural order 
of things, official rank would be most 
respected in countries where there 1s 
no hereditary rank; but in America, 
nothing seems tuo be respected.—- 
There the government is better than 
the people: in every part of Europe 
(except France, where both are 
equally bad) the people are better 
than their governments. A century 
will decide which situation is most 
favourable, or rather, perhaps, which 
is least inimical to general improve- 
ment. The want of decorum, among 
the Americans, is not imputable to 
their republican government; for it 
has not been found in other re epub- 
licks. It has proceeded from the ef 
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jects of the revolutionary war; from 
their premature independence; and 
from that passion for gambling which 
infects all orders of men, clergy as 
well as laity, and the legislators as 
well as the people. A captain drives 
the stage-wagon, and it puts up at 
the house of acolonel. Rank, there- 
fore, becomes ridiculous. When the 
country became independent, it had 
no race of educated men to fill those 
situations which used to be respect- 
ed; and they ceased to be so when 
the persons who filled them were no 
longer respectable. This evil might 
soon be remedied. A generation 1s 
sufficient to educate judges and ma- 
gistrates. The spirit of gambling has 
produced more lasting injury. It is 
not confined to their speculations in 
law, by which so many emigrants 
have been duped and ruined; it ex- 
tends to their commercial dealings, 
and the American merchants have a 
worse Character than those of any 
other nation. 

This is an unfavourable picture, 
vet surely not an unfair one, nor has 
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it been drawn by an unfriendly hand. 
Let but the American government 
abstain from war, and direct its main 
attention to the education of the 
people, and the encouragement of 
arts and knowledge, and, in a very 
few ‘generations, their country may 
vie with Europe. Above all, let not 
that anti-Anglican spirit be cherish- 
ed, for which there no longer exists 
a cause. With whatever indignation 
they may think of the past, they 
ought to remember that it was from 
England they imbibed those princi- 
ples for which they fought, and by 
which they triumphed. There is a 
sacred bond between us, of blood 
and of language, which no circum- 
stances can break. Our literature 
must always continue to be theirs, 
and though their laws are no longer 
the same as ours, we have the same 
bible, and we address our common 
Father in the same prayer. Nations 
are too ready to admit that they have 
natural enemies; why should they be 
less willing to believe that they have 
natural friends? 








FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


Another Guess at JUNIUS, and a Dialogue. 


WE have, formerly, been much 
delighted with a game _ rendered 
classical to us, because we have 
learned that Swift, even when a little 
advanced in life, used to play at it. 
This game, which is well known, is 
called: “ What’s my thought like 2” 
At this game, we conceive, many 
who have thought upon the author 
of the letters of Junius, have, in the 
course of the last thirty or forty 
years, been playing; and, among the 
rest,the writer of this pamphlet, who, 
although the last, is certainly not the 
least of those hunters of a shadow, 
who have entertained the publick 
with conjectures “ baseless as the 


fabrick of a vision,’ and, with re- 


spect to some of them, extravagant 
as the fantastick images of a dream. 


Pamphlet. 


It isa propension of mind, common 
to men of learning and talents (of 
which we have, indeed, seen many 
instances) when an object appears 
to any one irresistibly striking, to 
place it in the strongest light of 
fancy; to wonder at its imaginary ex- 
pansion; and, at length, to deck it 
with all the Ayfothetical garments 
which can possibly be collected, and 
prostrate himself to worship the zdo/ 
which his ingenuity had created. 

This we take to be, metaphorically, 
the case with regard to the present 
conjectures respecting the writer of 
the letters of Junius. But we are 
of the Horatian opinion: 


Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit 


We are, in the preface, told of many 
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persons who, most unquestionably, 
were none of them the authors of 
those celebrated letters. But we do, 
most exceedingly, doubt the stability 
of that conjecture which, in the cen- 
tre part of the work, we find so often 
urged, and so finely decked with 
hypothetical argument, that the late 
earl of Chatham was. Respecting 
our total disbelief of his lordship 
having the least knowledge of, or 
concern with the letters of Junius, 
except as a publick production, we 
could offer many reasons; but as 
these might be, perhaps, considered 
as more sfrecious than solid, and would 
besides, lead to a controversy which 
it would be foolish to enter into, and 
shabby to shrink from, we shal] wave 
them. 
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The late William Woodfall, y, 
had once great reason to _belieye 
knew the real author. If he did, the 
secret descended to the graye With 
him. His letter, published in the 
European Magazine, for August, 
1799, is properly introduced into 
the work we are now considering. 
It is curious; but, with respec 
to the principal object of inquiry, 
not, in the smallest degree, elucj. 
datory.. 

The “ Dialogue of the Dead,” be. 
twixt “ the first earl of Chatham 
and William Pitt,” appended to this 
disquisition, is ingenious; but we 
can hardly think it in every foin: 
characteristical. 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE JUBILEE; or John Bull in his Dotage. A grand national Pantomime; as it was 
to have been acted, by His Majesty’s Subjects, on the 25th of October, 1809 


8vo. Qs. 


IT is impossible to read, with gra- 
vity, this ludicrous mélange, this 
dramatick chaos. And John Bull is 
not so much in his dotage, but that 
he will be able to relish the broad 
farce of this whimsical piece. The 
laugh is widely extended. Our poli- 
tical characters, and political blun- 
derers, are exhibited in a farcical 
kind of magick lantern; and the 
very parties caricatured must smile 
at their own figures on the wall.— 
Our good monarch is represented 
in the character of king Lear, look- 
ing up to the skies, and saying: 


** Here am I, ye gods! a poor old man, 
More sinned against than sinning !— 
Oh ' how sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
{tis to haveeea stupid msnistry.” 


Colonel W—d—e, habited as a 
Piedmontese show-man, introduces 
his galantie show: 


** Now you shall see Johnny Bull turned 
into a milch cow, with an udder as big as 
the cupola of St. Peter’s !—Now the Prus- 
sian suck, bygar! Now the Austrian suck! 
Now the Neapolitan suck! Now the Sar- 
dinian suck! Now the Portuguese suck' 
Now the Russian suck! Now the Swede 
suck! And now, parbleu, they suck her 
dry, while her own Calves are looking on, 
in wonder !——All as natural as the life! 


A brave galantie show— 
A very pretty fancy, tout nouveau |” 


The author would, perhaps, say o! 
the morality of this age, as Juvenal 
said of his days: 


Quando udberior vitiorum copia / 
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FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE MISS ELIZABETH SMITH. 


SHE “Fragments in Prose and 
Verse”* of this extraordinarily inge- 
nious and most excellent young lady, 
have been lately published in two 
volumes; of which one is nearly filled 
with “some account of her life and 
character, by H. M. Bowdler.” The 
remainder of the first volume is oc- 
cupied by an appendix, consisting of 
letters, also illustrative of the life 
and mind of Miss Smith. Of these 
the chief are from her mother to the 
Rey. Dr. Randolph, and to Mrs. H. 
Bowdler; and from them we proceed 
to extract the leading particulars, 
for the gratification of our readers. 

Miss Smith was born at Burnhall, 
in the county of Durham, in Decem- 
ber, 1776. 

At a very early age she discovered 
that love of reading, and that close 
application to whatever she engaged 
in, which marked her character 
through life. She was accustomed, 
when only three years old, to leave 
an elder brother and younger sister 
to play and amuse themselves, while 
she eagerly seized on such books as 
anursery library commonly affords, 
and made herself mistress of their 
contents. At four years of age she 
read extremely well. What in others 
is usually the effect of education and 
habit, seemed born with her. From a 
very babe the utmost regularity was 
observable in all her actions. What- 
ever she did was well done, and with 
an apparent reflection far beyond her 
years. 

“In the beginning of 1782,” says 
Mrs. Smith, “ we removed into a dis- 


* See Select Reviews, Vol. IL p. 106. 


tant country, at the earnest entreaty 
of ablind relation; and in the follow- 
ing year, my attendance on him be- 
coming so necessary as daily to en- 
gage several hours, at his request I 
was induced to take a young lady, 
whom he wished to serve in conse- 
quence of her family having experi- 
enced some severe misfortunes. This 
lady was then scarcely sixteen; and 
I expected merely to have found a 
companion for my children during 
my absence; but her abilities exceed- 
ed her years, and she became their 
governess during our stay in Suffolk, 
which was about eighteen months. On 
the death of my relation in 1784, we 
returned to Burnhall, and remained 
there till June in the following year, 
when we removed to Piercefield. In 
the course of the preceding winter 
Elizabeth had made an uncommon 
progress in musick. From the time 
of our quitting Suffolk, till the spring 
of 1786, my children had no instruc- 
tion except from myself; but their 
former governess then returned to 
me, and continued in the family three 
years longer. By her the children 
were instructed in French, and in 


the little Italian which she herself 


then understood. I mention these par- 
ticulars to prove how very little in- 
struction in languages my daughter 
received, and that the knowledge she 
afterwards acquired of them was the 
effect of her own, unassisted study, 

“It frequently happens that cir- 
cumstances apparently trifling deter- 
mine our character, and, sometimes, 
even our fate in life. T always thought 
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apply herself to the study of the 
learned languages, by accidentally 
hearing that the late Mrs. Bowdler 
acquired some knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek, purposely to read the 
holy scriptures in the original lan- 
cuages. In the summer of 1789, this 
most excellent woman, with her 
youngest daughter, spent a month at 
Piercefield, and I have reason to hail 
it as one of the happiest months of 
my life. From the above mentioned 
visit I date the turn of study which 
Elizabeth ever after pursued, and 
which, I firmly believe, the amiable 
conduct of our guests first led her 
to delight in. 

“AL “the age of thirteen, Elizabeth 
became a sort of governess to her 
younger sisters; for I then parted 
with the only one [ ever had, and 
from that time the progress she made 
in acquiring languages, both ancient 
4nd modern, was most rapid. This 
degree of information, so unusual in 
a woman, occasioned no contusion in 


her well regulated mind. She was a 
living library; but locked up except 


to a chosen few. Her talents were 
‘like bales unopened to the sun;’ and, 
from a want of communication, were 
not as beneficial to others as they 
might have been; for her dread of 
being called a le arned lady caused 
such an excess of modest reserve as, 
perhaps, formed the greatest defect 
in her character. 

“ When a reverse of fortune drove 
us from Piercefield, my daughter had 
just entered her seventeenth year, an 
age at which she might have been 
supposed to have lamented decpiy 
many consequent privations. Of the 
firmness of her mind on that occasion, 
no one can judge better than yourself; 
for you had an opportunity to observe 
it, when immediately after the blow 
was struck, you offered, from motives 
of generous friendship, to undertake 
a charge w hich no pecuniary consi- 
derations could induce you to accept 


* Mrs. 


a few months before. I do not reco}. 
lect a single instance of a murmy; 
having escaped her, or the least ex. 
pression of regret at what she haq 
lost. On the contrary, she always ap. 
peared contented; and particularly 
after our fixing at Coniston, it seem. 
ed as if the place and made of life 
were such as she preferred, and in 
which she was most happy. 

«“]T pass over In silence a time iy 
which we had no home of our Own, 
and when, from the deranged state of 
our affairs, we were indebted for one 
to the kindness and generosity of 4 
friend;* nor do I speak of the time 
spent in Ireland, when following the 
regiment with my husband, because 
the want of a settled abode inter. 
rupted those studies in which my 
daughter most delighted. Books are 
not light of carriage, and the blow 
which deprived us of Piercefield, 
deprived us of a library also. But 
though this period of her life afford. 
ed little opportunity for improvement 
in science, the qualities of her heart 
never appeared in a more amiable 
light. Through all the inconveni- 
ences which attended our situation 
while living in barracks. the firm- 
ness and cheerful resignation of her 
mind at the age of nineteen, made 
me blush for the tear which too fre- 
quently trembled in my eye, at the 
recollection of all the comforts we 
had lost. 

“ In October 1800, we left Ireland, 
and determined on seeking out some 
retired situation in England; in the 
hope that by strict economy, and 
with the blessing of cheerful, con- 
tented minds, we might vet find 
something like comfort; which the 
frequent change of quarters with four 
chiidren, and the then insecure state 
of Ireland, made it impossibie to 
feel, notwithstanding the kind and 
generous attention we invariably re- 
ceived feom the hospitable inhabi- 
tants of that couitry. We passed 
the winter in a cottage on the banks 
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MEMOIRS OF MISS 


of the lake of Ulswater, and continu- 
ed there till the May following, when 
we removed to our present residence 
at Coniston. This country had many 
charms for Elizabeth. She drew cor- 
rectly from nature, and her enthusi- 
astick admiration of the sublime and 
beautiful often carried her beyond 
‘he bounds of prudent precaution, 
vith regard to her health. Frequent- 
ly in the summer she was out during 
rwelve or fourteen hours, and in that 
ime walked many miles. When she 
returned at night she was always 
more cheerful than usual; never said 
she was f. tregued; and sc!dom appear- 
d su. It is astonishing how she 
und time for all she acquired, and 
wl she accomplished. Nothing was 
neglected. There was a scrupulous 
attention to all the minutiz of her 
sex; for her well regulated mind, far 
from despising them, considered 
them as a part of that system of per- 
fection at which she aimed; an alm 
which was not the result of vanity, 
nor to attract the applause of the 
world. No human being ever sought 
it less, or was more entirely free 
from conceit of every kind. The ap- 
probation, of God, and of her own 
conscience, were the only rewards 
she ever sought. 

“Her translation from the book 
of Job was finished in 1803. During: 
the two last years of her life, she 
Was engaged in translating from the 
German some letters and papers, 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Klopsiock. 

“In the summer ofthe year 1805, 
Elizabeth was seized with a cold, 
which terminated in her death: and 
[wish the cause was more generally 
known, aS a Caution to those whose 
studious turn of mind may lead them 
into the same errour. I will give the 
account as she herself related it, a 
very short time before she diced, to 
a fuithful and affectionate servant 
who first came into the family when 
my daughter was only six weeks old. 

“One very hot evening in July, I 
took a book, and walked about two 
Miles from home. where I seated 
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myself on a stone beside the lake. 
Being much engaged by a poem I 
was reading, I did not perceive that 
the sun was gone down, and was suc- 
ceeded by a very heavy dew; till in 
a moment I felt struck on the chest 
us if with a sharp knife. [ returned 
home, but said nothing of the pain. 
The next day being also very hot, 
and every one busy in the hay-field, 
I thought I would take a rake, and 
work very hard, to produce perspira- 
tion, in the hope that it might re- 
move the pain; but it did not.” 
“From that time, a bad cough, 
with occasional loss of voice, gave 
me great apprehension of what might 
be the consequence if the cause were 
not removed; but no entreaties could 
prevail on her to take the proper re- 
medies, or to refrain from her usual 
walks. This she persisted in, being 
sometimes better and then a little 
worse, ull the beginning of October.” 
About this time, Miss Smith ac- 
companied her mother on a visit to 
Bath; and thence to Sunbury: but 
finding no amendment in her health, 
they returned to Coniston, where 


Miss Smith expired on the 7th of 


August, 1806, aged 29, and was in- 
terred at Hawkshead. The following 
account of her death is given by 
Mrs. Smith, in a letter to Mrs. H. 
Bowdler. 

“J shall have a melancholy plea- 
sure In complying with your request, 
and will begin where my last letter 
ended. Turpin slept in a room only 
separated from my beloved child by 
a boarded partition, and so close to 
her bed that she could hear her 
breathe. On Wednesday mofning 
Turpin told me she was much the 
same, though the sweet sufferer her- 
self said she was better. I went to 
her, as usual, the moment I was out 
of bed, and was struck with the 
change in her countenance. On feel- 
ing her pulse, I was persuaded she 
could not continue long. She told me 
she was better, and would get up. 
She did so, and was cheerful when 
she spoke, though it evidently in 
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creased her pain, and difficulty of 
breathing. When she coughed or 
moved, she seemed to be in agony. 
She took nourishment as usual, and 
on my asking what book I should 
read to her, she mentioned Thom- 
son’s Seasons. I read Winter. She 
made many observations, and en- 
tered entirely into the subject.— 
About three o’clock Mrs. Dixon 
called, having come with a party to 
see the lake. Elizabeth said she 
should like to see her. Before she 
went up stairs, I requested she 
would feel the pulse, which I was 
persuaded indicated the termination 
of her sufferings before many hours. 
She entered into conversation cheer- 
fully. Mrs. Dixon told me that she 
thought I was mistaken; that her 
pulses were not those of a dying per- 
son; and she was of opinion that she 
might last some time. So much were 
all deceived, who did not watch 
every turn of her countenance as I 
did! The apothecary came after- 
wards. He thought her in great dan- 
ger, but could not say whether im- 
mediate, or not. At nine she went 
to bed. I resolved to quit her no 
more, and went to prepare for the 
night. Turpin came to say that Elir 
zabeth entreated I would not think 
of staying in her room; and added, 
§she cannot bear you should do it, 
for she says you are yourself unwell, 
and rest is necessary for you.’ Think 
of her sweet attention! I replied, 
‘on that one subject I am resolved; 
no power on earth shall keep me 
from her: so go to bed yourself.’ 
Accordingly I returned to her room, 
and at ten gave her the usual dose 
of laudanum. After a little time she 
fell into a doze, and I thought slept 
till one. She then took some mint 
tea. Her breath was very bad, and 
she was uneasy and restless, but 
never complained: and on my wiping 
the cold sweat off her face and bath- 
ing it with camphorated vinegar, 
which I did very often in the course 
of the night, she thanked me, smiled 
and said, * That is the greatest com- 
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fort I have.’ She slept again for a 
short time; and at half past four 
asked for some chicken-broth, which 
she took perfectly well. On bein 
told the hour, she said, ‘ How lop 
this night is!’ She continued very 
uneasy, and in half an hour after, On 
my inquiring if I could move the 
pillow, or do any thing to relieve 
her, she replied, ‘there is nothing 
for it but quiet.’ I said no more, but 
thinking that she was dying, I sat 
on the bed, watching her. At six she 
said, I must get up, and have some 
mint-tea.’ I then called for Turpin, 
and felt my angel’s pulse. It was 
fluttering, and I knew I should soon 
lose her. She took the tea well. Tur. 
pin began to put on her clothes, and 
was proceeding to dress her, when 
she laid her head on the faithful 
creature’s shoulder, became _ con- 
vulsed in the face, spoke not, looked 
not, and in ten minutes expired.” 
The character of Miss Smith is 
thus briefly summed up by Mrs. 
Bowdler, in a letter to Dr. Mumssen: 
“ Her character was so extraordi- 
nary, and she was so very dear to 
me, that I hope you will forgive my 
dwelling a little longer on my irre- 
parable loss. Her person and man- 
ners were extremely pleasing, with 
a pensive softness of countenance 
that indicated deep reflection; but 
her extreme timidity concealed the 
most extraordinary talents that ever 
fell under my observation. With 
scarcely any assistance, she taught 
herself the French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages. She had no inconsider- 
able knowledge of Arabick and Per- 
sick. She was well acquainted with 
gcometry, algebra, and other branch- 
es of the mathematicks. She was 4 
very fine musician. She drew land- 
scapes from nature extremely well, 
and was a mistress of perspective. 
She showed an early taste for poetry; 
of which some specimens remain; 
but, I believe, she destroyed most of 
the effusions of her youthful muse, 
when an acquaintance with your 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


vpeat poet, and still more when the 
wublime compositions of the Hebrew 
hards, gave a different turn to her 
houghts. With all these acquire- 
ments she was perfectly feminine in 
her disposition; elegant, modest, gen- 
ile. and affectionate. Nothing was ne- 
ejected, which a woman ought to 
know; no duty was omitted, which 
ner situation in life required her to 
perform. But the part of her charac- 
ter on Which I dwell with the great- 
est satisfaction, 1s that exalted piety, 
which seemed always to raise her 
above this world, and taught her, at 
sixteen years of age, to resign its 
riches and its pleasures, almost with- 
out regret; and to support with dig- 
nity a very unexpected change of 
situation. For some years before her 
death the Holy Scripture was her 
principal study, and she translated 
from the Hebrew the whole book of 
Job, &c. &c. How far she succeeded 
in this attempt I am not qualified to 
judge; but the benefit which she her- 
self derived from these studies must 
beevident to those who witnessed the 
patience and resignation with which 
she supported along and painful ill- 
ness; the sweet attention which she 
always showed to the feelings of her 
parents and friends, and the heaven- 
'y composure with which she looked 
iorward to the awful change which 
las now removed her to a world, 
‘where (as one of her friends ob- 
serves) her gentle, pure, and en- 
lightened spirit will find itself more 
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at home than in this land of shadows, 
&e. ke.” 

To this Dr. M. replies in a letter, 
from which we select the following 
paragraph: 

“ The account you gave me of the 
extfaordinary character of your late 
angelick friend; has filled my breust 
with admiration and awe. I have 
read your letter with tears. So many 
accomplishments, natural and moral; 
so much of science, erudition, and 
eminence of rare talents, combined 
with grace, with gentleness, and all 
the virtues that adorn a female 
mind! It is wonderful, and cannot 
be enough admired. Great, indeed, 
must have been your happiness in 
the possession of this treasure ! 
Alas! the gentle spirit that moved 
her tender limbs, is soon devested of 
its mortal garment, and gone to join 
its kindred angels! 








* Vattene in pace, Alma beatae bella!” 


But I think her happy in this our 
period; for what can be more fortu- 
nate on earth than to fall into the 
hands of the virtuous, and, free from 
contact of a corrupted race, to make 
her passace over our unlucky planet, 
pure and immaculate, and, with the 
robe of innocence, appear before her 
Creator? To taste all the sweets of 
science and art, and, having satisfied 
all honest desires, remove from the 
feast of life with gratitude— Tis a 
consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed,” 
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William Shakspeare was born at 
Stratford on Avon, in this county 
‘Warwickshire | in whom three emi- 
uent poets may seem, in some sort, 
‘0 be compounded. 1. Afartial in 
the warlike sound of his surname 
whence some may conjecture him 
' a military extraction) Hestzvi- 
rains, or Shakspeare. 2. Ovid, the 
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most natural and witty of all poets; 

and hence it was that queen Eliza- 

beth, coming into a grammar school, 

made this extempore verse: 

Persius a crab-staffe, Bawdy Martial, Ovid 
a fine wag. 


3. Plautus, who was an exact come- 
dian, yet never any scholar, as eur 
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Shakspeare (if alive) would confess 
himself. Add to all these, that 
though his genius generally was 
jocular, and inclining him to feséi- 
wity, yet he could (when so disposed) 
be solemn and serious, as appears by 
his tragedies; so that Heraclitus him- 
self (1 mean, if secret and unseen) 
might afford to smile at his come- 
ies, they were so merry, and Demo- 
eritus scarce forbear to sigh at his 
tragedies, they were so mournful. 
He was an eminent instance of 
the truth of that rule, Poeta non fil, 
sed nascitur: one is not made but 
born a poet. Indeed, his learning 
was very little; so that as Cornish 
diamonds are not polished by any 
lapidary, but are pointed and smooth- 
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ed even as they are taken out of the 
earth, so mature itself was all the gp; 
which was used upon him. Man 
were the wit-combats betwixt hin 
and Ben Jonson, which two I behold 
like a Spanish great gallion and x 
tnglish man of war. Master Jonson 
(like the former) was built fa 
higher in learning; solid, but slow ip 
his performance. Shakspeare with 
the English man of war, \esser jy 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and invention, 
He died anno Domini 1616, and was 
buried at Stratford upon Avon, the 
town of his nativity—/uller. 





On the Ascent of Salmon over the Elevations, in the Course of Rivers, called Salmon. 
Leaps. By John Carr, Esq. of Manchester. 


To the Editor of the Philosophical Magazine. 


SIR, 


IN natural history the correction 


of an old errour is sometimes of 
equal importance with the develop- 
ment of a new truth; but when the 
latter is made productive of the for- 
mer, the case is still more interest- 
ing. I have to offer to your notice, 
Mr. Editor, an instance of this de- 
scription in the natural history of the 
salmon; and if you tink it dese. ving 
a place in your respectable monthly 
repository, it is very much at your 
service. 

The natural element of salmon 
certainly is salt, not fresh water. It 
is in the sea only that they acquire 
their growth, and attain that vigo- 
rous strength and muscular energy 
in which they are not, perhaps, ex- 
eclled by any other animal of equal 
weight and bulk. Nature, however, 
has determined that they shail pro- 
pagate their species only in fresh 
water; and it is for that sole, but 
important purpose, that they quit 
the ocean and ascend rivers and 
streams almost up to their very 


sources, In every country where 
they abound. 

Summer and autumn are the sea- 
sons when they enter fresh water in 
the greatest numbers, and when the 
shallowness and transparency of the 
streams necessarily occasion the 
period of their ascent being limited 
to times of flood only. But at these 
times such are the instinctive ener- 
gics which impel, and the muscular 
powers which enable, them to aé- 
vance, that no natural or artificial 
barrier across the streams, over 
which a sufficiency of water tumbles, 
has ever yet been known to arrest 
their progress upwards; and if at 
these times their course is ever 
stayed, it results less from the height 
or other difficulty of the opposing 
obstacle, than from a deficiency of 
that due proportion of the descend- 
ing fluid, which is requisite to allow 
the natural force to the exertion of 
their wonderful powers. 

From the elevated ascent of these 
extraordinary fish, many waterfalls 
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god cascades have acquired the 
name of salmon-leans. They are 
numerous in the united kingdom, 
peing found in Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland; and some are of such a 
height as to call forth the admiration 
end astonishment of every person 
who views thém. No one has ever 
seen a salmon actually leap over 
anv of these elevations, and the 
proof of their doing so rests wholly 
on the circumstance of the fish being 
found in abundance above the falls, 
and the indubitable certainty that 
they must have passed then. I have 
never seen, in any publication, an 
explanation of the manner in which 
salmon actually do ascend these 
heights, and the general opinion 
certainly is that the fish really leap 
over them. 

This notion of leaping 1s probably 
encouraged by observing, that when 
the rivers are but partially flooded, 
the salmon actually do leap up 
against the falls. Great numbers of 
them may be seen thus employed 
for whole days together; but none 
will ever be observed to leap higher 
than about three feet, whereas to 
the top of the fall is probably many 
times that height. 

At some of these leaps, indeed, it 
requires only a simple inspection, 
and a moment’s reflection, to per- 
ceive that no animal unprovided with 
wings could possibly clear them in 
the manner of a leap. This impossi- 
bility, however, has been very little 
attended to, and in some of the older 
publications on the subject, the very 
manner of the leap has been de- 
scribed, by gravely affirming that 
the salmon coils himself up in the 
‘orm of a ring, and seizing his tail 
in his mouth, by the strained vio- 
lence of an elastick spring overtops 
ihe high ascent in an aérial somerset. 

So readily accessible is the mar- 
‘ellous in minds untutored by re- 
‘ection, that this most extravagant 
sbsurdity was once a very general 
‘pinton, and is still credited by 
many. The analogy of a bent cane 
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flying off with an elastick bound 
was deemed sufficient both to illus- 
trate and establish the fact, and no 
consideration was paid to the awk- 
ward circumstance of the tail and 
mouth of the fish being at right 
angles to each other. 

It is now proper to say what is 
the real mode by which salmon 
actually do pass over the heights in 
question: and this I shall speak, not 
from any speculative guess or rea- 
soning on the subject, but from my 
own personal observation, having 
frequently seen the transaction take 
place. In every instance, then, where 
salmon ascend those /ea/s, they do it 
by swimming up, and over the face 
and brow of the water-fall, penetra- 
ting through the interiour of the de- 
scending body of water, by means 
of their vast,muscular power opera- 
ting on the action of their tail. 

They never pass these /eafis but 
at times when the stream is very 
much flooded, and a large, unbroken 
mass of water is descending. With- 
out such a solid column of water 
their ascent would be physically im- 
possible. At these times the water, 
as in all cases of flood, is highly 
discoloured; and so dartingly quick 
is the ascent of the fish, as rather 
to resemble the transient gleam of 
a passing shadow over the water, 
than a real substance penetrating 
through it. These are probably the 
causes of all the obscurity in the 
case. Indeed, when standing at the 
distance of only a few yards, it re- 
quires a very strong and steady eye 
to catch the evanescent figure of the 
ascending fish, and beholding can 
alone convey any adequate concep- 
tion of the rapid facility of the pas- 
sage upwards. In a few instances I 
have seen the salmon beaten back, 
on making the turn at the top; but 
that is uncommon, and it rarely oc- 
curs that the effort of the fish mis- 
carries. 

This extraordinary ascent of sal- 
mon up a perpendicular column of 
cescendine water, must, of course, 
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have its limitation; but it would, I 
believe, be difficult to assign its 
limits, or to discover an instance 
where it fails under admissible cir- 
cumstances. [ know but of two 
cases wherein salmon can be pre- 
vented from ascending rivers which 
they frequent in furtherance of that 
great and imperious duty which na- 
ture imposes on them, and these 
are when the stream is made to 
pass through apertures too small 
for the admission of the fish, or 
when it does not descend over a 
fall, without regard to its height, in 
a sufficiently consolidated and un- 
broken mass to allow of the salmon 
swimming up it. 

After accomplishing the ereat 
object of their journey into the fresh 
water, the salmon again descend to 
the oeean, but so shrunk and wasted 
by their detention in the rivers, 
where there is either no proper or 
no sufficiency of food for them, as 
scarcely to retain a third of their 
original weight. 

The spawn is deposited in holes 
purposeiy made in beds of gravel, 
and covered with successive layers 
of the same materials; and as it 
becomes animated each individual 
liberates and provides for itself. 
Their growth is singularly rapid, 
arriving at six or eight inches in 
length early in spring, at which 
season, the whole, then become 
immensely numerous, follow the 
old fish by descending with floods 
to the sea. 
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In Cumberland is pursued a yep, 
singular species of aqueous salmoj 
hunting, which is not, I believe, 
practised in any other part of the 
kingdom. On the flat coasts of the 
sea, and adjacent to the mouths o/ 
the rivers, as the tide retires, sone 
of the fish remain th the shallow 
water, that is In water two or three 
feet in depth. They can be readil; 
perceived at some distance, from 
the swell of water which rises ove; 
them when in motion. A man 
mounted on a horse accustomed to 
the sport, and grasping a spear made 
for the purpose, advances towards 
the fish, and as soon as the latter 
has discovered its pursuer, and is 
making off, a complete chase takes 
place between the horseman and the 
salmon. As soon as the man finds 
himself nearly up with his game, 
the spear is thrown with such force 
and dexterity as seldom to miss, 
and the salmon, entangled with the 
weight of the spear, soon becomes 
exhausted. So very powerful is the 
salmon in water, that were the man 
to strike it while he grasped the 
spear in his hand, he would instantly, 
and inevitably, be dragged from the 
horse. 


I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, 
JOHN CARR 


Princess Street, Manchester, 
Nov. 4, 1809. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


LECH WORM. 


To the Editor of the Philosophical Magazine. 


SIR, 


SOME years ago my attention 
was directed to make observations 
on the leech-worm, as a weather- 
slass. These were published in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1804; since 
which period I have had many op- 
portunities of noticing several parti- 


Bawtry, Nov. 5, 1809. 
culars respecting them. These are 
here committed to paper, to stimu- 
late the curious to an inquiry into 
the cause of this phenomenon. If 
these observations should tend to the 
object in view, and be worth the pe- 
rusal of the publick, you will be 
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miscellany. I am, slr’, 
Your most obedient servant, 


; W. PECK. 


Changes that I have observed in the 
animal before any farticular altera- 
tion Of the weather. 

* When the leech lies motionless 
athe bettom of the glass, and is 
frequently in a spiral form, the wea- 
fer. i Summer,*will be serene and 
beautiful; the same denotes clear, 
frosty weather in winter. 

2. If it creeps up to the top of its 
lodging, it will rain within twenty 
four hours in summer, and snow In 
winter. 

3. When the leech gallops through 
its limpid habitation with swiftness, 
it denotes wind, and seldom rests 
until It blows hard. 

4. When the leech lodges almost 
constantly out of the water, and dis- 
covers UNCOMMON UNecasiness In vio- 
lent throes and convulsive-like mo- 
tions, a storm of thunder and rain 
will succeed. 


Method of keeping Leeches. 


1. Put a few into an eight ounce 
phial, two thirds full of spring water, 
with some fine sand or moss at the 
bottom. As the leeches have no other 
evacuation but through the pores of 
the skin, which passes from them in 
perspirable matter, and adheres to 
the body in the state of slime, which, 
ifnot timely removed, prevents these 
evacuations, and causes the death of 
the worm; the use of sand, or moss, 
is, that it may rub the slime off its 
body, which afterwards floats in the 
water. Over the top of the phial tie 
apiece of leather, pricked full of 
“e to admit air. 

. The water must be changed 
once a week. Spring water is the best. 
Sometimes it is necessary, when 
there is a great change of tempera- 
ture between the water and that con- 
tained in the phial, only to put half 
or two thirds of the fresh to the 
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Such as the hnimentum saponis, 
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other. Leeches should be kept in a 
cool situation in summer, and a ra- 
ther warm one in winter. 

3. The leeches that have been 
used for bleeding should be kept in 
a separate phial till they appear 
perfectly well. 


Directions for using Leeches in 
Bleeding. 

1. It is necessary to clean the skin 
from any foreign matter* that may 
have been applied or adheres to it, 
with soap and water. Afterwards rub 
it dry with a clean cloth, as liniments, 
&c. which are irequently applied in 
cases of bruises, or sprains, prevent 
them from taking hoid, and if any 
do so, they dic. Any part where hair 
frows must be clean shaved, to 
prevent the hair from annoying 
them. These are precautions that 
are hecessary. 

2. When leeches are applied the 
patient should be in as horizontal a 
position as possible. Then take a 
wine or any other glass large cnough 
to give room for the quantity that 
it is wished to take hold at once, 
being much better than the fingers; 
it gives the worms free motion in 
their circumscribed limits; retains 
them in their proper place; and sup- 
ports them from falling. The glass 
should be reclined on one side to 
admit a free access of air. The 
leeches should be chosen large, to 
answer their purposes the more 
effectually. When they seem sufh- 
ciently filed, a small portion of salt 
should be put to their mouths, which 
will cause them to fall off, being 
better than taking them with the 
fingers, as it bruises them. 


Treatment of the Lecches after they 
are satiated with Blood. 


Place the leech on a clean plate; 
take a little common salt rubbed 
fine, about the size of a pinch of 
snuff, and place it in contact with 
the mouth of the worm. It will re- 
main a short time 


torpor, alter which it will disgorge 


solutio ammoniz volatilis, &c 
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part of the blood. A little more salt 
may then be placed near its mouth, 
repeating it until it is all disgorged, 
taking care that no part of the salt 
touch any other part of its body, 
which blisters, and is frequently the 
death ofthe leech. When the worm 
returns to its natural size, it may 
then be put into a basin of water. If 
it has received no injury it will frisk 
about and appear lively; if sickly it 
will sink to the bottom. Should this 
be the case, place it In a separate 
phial til well. Every leech should 
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have a clean plate to disgorge itself 
on. 

These observations have occurred 
in practice; and I am convinced that 
if they are strictly attended to, the 
mortality amongst leeches wil] be 
much lessened. 

N. B. Those who wish to use q 
leech as a weather-glass should 
cheose one that has not been used 
for bleeding; for after they have 
been used they are frequently sick. 
ly and will bury themselves in the 
sand for days together. 
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From “ Oriental hield Sports.” By TT.) Williamson. 


INTERESTING 


TIGERS very rarely make their 
attacks on open plains, though in- 
stances have occured, within my 


own knowledge, where they have 
proceeded haif a mile, or more, 
from a cover, and made dreadful 
havock among travellers and pea- 
sants; acting as if intent on 


de- 
struction only. We must not con- 
elude that such conduct is in their 
ordinary course of practice; but may, 
no doubt, fuirly attribute such a de- 
viation from the marked character 
ef the animal to momentary anguish, 
or to resentment Induced by an un- 
successful skirmish with one of its 
own species: when, being chased 
from the jungles, the defcated party 
bends its course towards any living 
object, teeming with revenge, and 
eager to give loose to its rage: for 
1 have already observed, that the 
tiser is of all beasts of prey the 
most cowardly. Its treacherous dis- 
position induces it, alinost without 
-xception, to conceal itself until its 
prey may arrive within reach of its 
spring, be its victim either bulky or 
diminutive. 

Size seems to occasion no de- 
viation in the tiger’s system of 
attack, which is founded on the art 
of surprising. We find, accordingly, 
that such as happen to keep the 
opposite side of a road, by whic 
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they are somewhat beyond the first 
spring. often escape injury, the tiger 
belug unwailing to be seen before he 
is felt. Hence it is rarely that a 
tiger pursues; but, if the situation 
permit, his cunning will not fail to 
effect his purpose. He will steal 
along the road side, among the 
bushes, parallel with the traveller’s 
course, until one of the many chances 
which present themselves, of finding 
him. within reach, induces to the at- 
tack. Often, where the country is 
rather too open to allow his proceed- 
ing in this manner, the tiger will 
take a sweep among underwood, or 
through ravines, in order to meet 
the traveller again, at a spot whence 
he may make his spring. 

Tigers are extremely partial to 
such sites as command a road, select- 
ing one rather less frequented, in 
preference to one that is much in 
use. In the former, they are certain 
of finding as much as will answer 
their daily wants. If, however, the 
haunt be on a publick road, it is usu- 
ally at some spot with grass or bush- 
es, and in the vicinity of some ample 
cover, supplied with water, to which 
the prey can be dragged. There, in 
some low, opake spot, the sanguina- 
ry meal is consummated in gloomy 
silence. 

It should be observed, that, for the 
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most part, the tiger chooses his sla- 
tion on that side of the road which is 
opposite his haunt; so that when he 
seizes his prey, he proceeds straight 
forward, without having occasion to 
turn; and thus drags it across, mostly 
ata trot. If he misses his aim, he 
will rarely return, unless attacked, 
but, in asullen manner,either sculks 
hrough the cover, or, if the country 
ye not sufficiently close to conceal 
his motions, he moves on at a canter; 
a pace in which a tiger appears very 
awkward; aS with him it is not un- 
like the gait of a large, heavy calf. 
A large portion of the soil in In- 
dia is of a reddish hue, and the grass, 
during the summer heats, being de- 
prived of the sap proper to create a 
yerdure, becomes of a dusky colour, 


+ 
‘ 
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very similar to the brighter parts of 


atiger’s coat. These circumstances 
are peculiarly favourable to the ani- 
mal’s concealment; so much so, that 
atiger is often roused where there 
does not exist any cover adequate to 
sheltering half his bulk; the colour 
of the animal so perfectly corre- 
sponding with the surrounding ob- 
jects, as to conceal the danger, or, 
ifthe animal be seen, he is mistaken 
fora mound of earth, or something 
equally innocent. 

The tiger’s fore paw is the inva- 
rable engine of destruction. Most 
persons Imagine, that ifa tiger were 
deprived of his claws and tecth he 
would be rendered harmless; but 


this is a gross errour; the weight of 


the limb is the real cause of the mis- 
chief; for the talons are rarely ex- 
tended when a tiger seizes. The 
operation is similar to that of a ham- 
mer; the tiger raising his paw, and 
bringing it down with such force, as 
hot only to stun a common sized bul- 
lock or buffalo, but often crushing 
the bones of the skull! I have seen 
many men and oxen that had been 
killed by tigers, in most of which 
io mark of a claw could be scen; 


tnd where scratches did appear, 
f' 


“ey were obviously the effect of 
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chance, from the paw sliding down- 
wards and not from design. 

It often takes some labour for a 
tiger to remoye a bullock he ha: 
killed, from any open situation to a 
safe retreat, where he can glut him- 
sedi undisturbed; but he will convey 
away aman with as much ease, and, 
in the same manner, as a cat drags 
away a rat. I once witnessed an in- 
stance which gave me a very com- 
plete idea of a tiger’s proceedings, 
und of his powers. I was travelling 
post in my palankeen, through the 
Ramghur district, which is moun- 
tainous, and little cultivated, being, 
for the most part, in a state of nature, 
and every where abounding in jun- 
gles, when a dangy-wollah, who con- 
veyed two baskets of linen and re- 
freshments, and who preceded the 
palankeen about a hundred and fifty 
yards, set down his load, and seated 
himself on the side of the road to 
rest awhile. About two yards behind 
him was a small bush, not much 
larger than a good sized currant tree, 
round which a small quantity of jun- 
ele grass was growing to the height 
of about three feet; there was not 
another twig to be seen for at least 
half a mile, on that side of the road. 
No sooner had the poor fellow seat- 
ed himself, than a tiger sprang from 
behind, or rather from within the 
bush, and, after giving the fatal blew 
with his paw, seized the man by the 
shoulder, and dragged him off with 
the utmost ease, at a round pace, 
into a thick cover which had former- 
ly skirted the road, but which had, 
by order of government, been cut 
away to the distance of about a hun- 
dred yards, for the safety of travel. 
lers. 

‘he most dangerous spots are 


the crossings of nué/ahs, where, it 


there be cover, ugers should ever 


be expected to lurk. The heat of 


the climate inducing much thirst, 
and the habits of the natives being 
in various respects much connected 
With water, cause most trarellers 
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to stop in these situations, where 
the tiger, with very little trouble, 
may select such objects for de- 
struction as he may prefer. In such 
places it sometimes happens, that a 


man, or a bullock, &c. is carried off 


daily; yet it will appear extraordi- 
nary, that rarely any means are 
adopted for removing the — evil, 
though it is well known that tigers 


are easily made to quit haunts, if 


proper measures be resorted to; but 
it being the business of every body, 
nobody attends to it, especially as the 
people of India are predestinarians, 
and conceive they cannot avoid their 
respective fates! Nevertheless, we 
find them having recourse to charms, 
- to many superstitious deviccs, to 
ert danger; a contradiction by no 
means singular, nor confined to an 
particular part of the universe. 

It must appear remarkable, that 
tigers often quit the most advanta- 
geous haunts without the least ap- 
parent cause; for as to checking or 
destroying them, even where practi- 
cable, the natives never think of it, 
except under European influence, 
and, in many parts of the country, it 
is impossible to do any thing effec- 
tual. I am strongly inclined to think 
that tigers are peculiarly subject to 
some acute distemper, which carries 
off great numbers, or that they have 
some any powerful enemy, with 
which we are unacquainted; else, if 
ve admit that a tigress bears two 
cubs annually, nay, if we calculate 
that she rears but cne in three years, 
during a period of twelye years, we 
should find the increase so prodi- 
gious, as to leave no Chance against 
being overrun with them in cvery 
direction. In some di 
wards held forth by government, and 
by individuals, have, without doubt, 
produced benefit; but such efforts 
must be confined to particular spots, 
and never could affect those Immense 
jungle s, stretching along the bounda- 
rics of Bengal for at least a thousand 
miles on each side, and extending, 
in many places, two or three hundre dl 


istricts, the re- 
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miles in breadth. These grand de. 
pots, in which neither man, horse, 
nor elephant, can have access, and 
in which deer, &c. abound, » Supplying 
the superiour be.sts of prey with 
ample sustenance, could not fail, by; 
for some powerful curb, to canse 
such an augmentation, as must, jp 
time, annihilate not only every ani- 
mai a tiger could destroy, but, wit. 
mately, the tigers themselves mus 
perish with hunger. 

Tigers are not always to be check. 
ed by fire. However popular the 
opinion may be, and wthough we 
may consider it as an axiom, that a 
tiger may generally be driven away 
by noise, and especially by fire, yet 
sO many Instances are perpetually 
recurring, where neither the one nor 
the other has had the desired effect, 
that we may, perhaps, not be very 
wrong 1 judging, that though a ti- 
eer, W ial in a state of satiety, may 
be easily alarmed, he is not easily 
repelled by such means, when seri- 
ously in want of a meal. Nor on 
such occasions do we find that num- 
bers operate as a defence. In the 
year 1792, a merchant who was pro- 
ceeding by the new road to Calcutta, 
with a large string of valuable horses 
for sale, was taken off his steed, as 
he was going through the Katcum- 
sandy pass, at mid-day, though 
the midst of a numerous retinue of 
servants, and in spite of the noise 
necessarily attendant on a large @- 

valcade. The tiger leaped down 

from a knob at the road’s side, co- 
vered with small oushes and - grass, 
about ten feet high, and dragged the 
untiortunate merchant to the opposite 
side, where, however, he was intimi- 
dated by the shouts of the horsemen, 
who pursued him as closely as they 
could get their horses to approach. 
The corpse was on the same day 
brought to the station at Hazary- 
bhaug, where it was interred. 

When travellers find themselves 
benighted, and in camps, where; 
either from the situation being sus- 
pected as abounding with tigers, oF 
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yom being pitched in underwood 
jungles, it is usual to keep a good 
‘re during the night, I doubt not 
put such a measure, added to other 
prec autions, proves occasionally ser- 
vice able; but knowing, as [ do, that 
+ has frequently happened during a 
cession of many nights, that the 
serena conveying the posts have 
bceen carried away In spite of the 
Qumbeanx, and of the continual 
heating of the drums, by which they 
are ever, accompanied at night, my 
ypinion has long since been made 
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up very completely on the subject; 
and some strange alteration must 
take place in the conduct of tigers 
in general before I can bring my- 
self to believe, that one half-famish- 
ed can be deterred by any means 
front making an attack. That tigers 
are often very capricious, I will ad- 
mit, and, indeed, that, in some in- 
stances, their conduct appears un- 
accountable; but I must assert, that 
where hunger is the motive, they 
are, at least, as consistent, and as 
perscycring, as any other animals. 








ACCOUNT OF THE PEACOCK THRONE. 
From Maurice's Modern India. 


THE sanguinary wars of eastern 
princes are carried on in such a 
uniform manner, and have so little 
variety to amuse in the narration, 
even by so animated a writer as Mr. 


Maurice, that tor the account of 


those that took place in this reign 
we shall refer the reader to the 
volume itself, and present them with 
his more entertaining account of the 
peacock imperial throne, afterwards 
sized upon by Nadir Shah, in his 
invasion of India, and other in- 
stances of the magnificence of this 
yainglorious monarch. 

“Shah Jehan had, from his early 
vouth, a taste for splendour and 
magnificence. The sumptuous throne 
which he caused to be built in the 
former reign, when contending for 
the empire, out of the spoils of plun- 
dered provinces, ornamented with 
2 profusion of the richest jewcls, 
evinced that to be one of his ruling 
passions. He now began a more su- 
perb one, the famous Zukt Tudus, 
or peacock throne, of which the 
body was formed of solid gold, in- 
crusted over with diamonds, ru- 
bies, s sapphires, and emeraids. This 
throne, in finishing, and the expense 
of the jewels alone amounted to 
iwelve hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling! It was called the 
Vou. rit. | 


peacock throne, from having the 
fixure of two feacocks standing be- 
hind it, with their tails expanded, 
which were studded with various 
jewels to represent the life. Between 
the peacocks stood a parrot of the 
ordinary size, cut out of one emerald. 
The finest jewel was a ruby, which 
had fallen into the hands of Timur 
when he plundered Delhi in the 
year 1398. 

“ Independently of the innate love 
of regal pomp, Shah Jehan thought 
that a publick display of magnifi- 
cence raised awe in his subjects, 
and gave weight to his authority. 
With this view he selected a hun- 
dred youths from among the sons 
of the nobility who were of the 
most distinguished merit, and made 
them omrahs in one day. He gave 
to each a golden mace, and they 
always attended the presence. They 
were all uniformly dressed in clothes 
richly embroidered, with golden 
helmets, swords inlaid with precious 
stones, and shiecids studded with 
cold. When the emperour went 
abroad these constantly attended him 
with drawn sabres, all mounted on 
the fleetest Arabian horses, and 
from these he chose his officers of 
state. His vanity, however, was prin- 
cipally 
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eratified in the splendour of 
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his haram. Early in his reign he 
had the misfortune to lose, in child- 
bed, ‘his favourite sultana, Taje 
Mahel, the daughter of the vizier, 
and mother of all his surviving 
children. For a time he was incon- 
solable, and raised at Agra a mag- 
nificent tomb to her memory, which 
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cost, in building, no less a sum tha, 


750,000/. sterling. While she sur. “ 
vived he was very constant to her. iB twc 
but, after her decease, he indulged anc 
his licentious passions to great ey. gre 
cess, and his seraglio was crowded MB gid 
with the finest women of Asia.” tee 
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Description of the Lake of Cirknitz, in Carniola. Translated from the Journal de 
Physique, de Chimie, et d’ Histoire Naturelle. 


AMONG the various natural cu- 
riosities of Carniola, this lake, be- 
yond all contradiction, merits one of 
the first places, particularly in con- 
sequence of the singular phenomena 
that it presents. First, with respect 
to its position. It is about six miles 
from the town of Layback. It is 
bounded on the north by a pile of 
rocks of the most wild and terrifick 
aspect, which are commanded by 
the Yavoring, a lofty mountain co- 
vered with a thick forest of firs, and 
other trees. These rocks and _ this 
forest impart the appearance of a 
frightful desert to the whole country, 
and at the first view inspire the 
traveller with the sensation of fear. 
However, averting his looks from the 
northward, he perceives a change in 
the nature of the country: the soil, 
in general, is well cultivated; villa- 
ges are scattered here and there, 
and in the midst of fertile fields they 
offer a most agreeable view. This 
smiling picture, with the immense 
expanse of the lake, shaded by the 
mountains on the opposite side, 
form a tout ensemble altogether pic- 
turesque. 

This lake is about two leagues in 
its extent from the east to the west; 

pend about one in breadth from its 
northern extremity to that of the 
south. Its depth is not equal in 
every place, varying from one to 
four fathoms. Three islands rise 
from its bosom. The first, called 
Vornek, is sufficiently large to con- 
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tain a village and a church. The 
highly cultivated grounds, the mea. 
dows, and the orchards, render this 
island a most delightful residence, 
The other two islands are smaller, 
and both bear the name of Goritza, 
the one with the surname of Velka, 
and the other with that of Mala, two 
words, which, in the dialect of tha 
country, signify great and _ little, 
There is besides a tongue of land, 















called Dornoschek, which runs 
pretty far into the lake, and forms f 
a kind of peninsula, which is sepa. Re 
rated from Vornek only by a ver fim” 
narrow strait. Eight rivulets pay the yf 
tribute of their streams to this lake, a” . 
but without increasing its waters, ors 
as will presently appear. Those of ~*~ 
Cirknitz and the Oberg are the * 
most considerable. ‘The first runs - 
through the village of that name, 99 
situated about half a league from re 
the source of this rivulet. From this "a 
village the lake derived its name, 
because the ancients knew it by the 7” 
name of Lac Lugens: but not in (ge 
cluding Cirknitz and Ottok, in the »-_ 
isle of Vornek. There are seven “te 
other villages, some of them a small qj" 
distance from the lake, but most of a ‘ 
them upon its borders. ste 
As the waters in this vast basin Ce 
have no outlet, they retire through ) 
two cavities, made by the hand of - 
nature through the solid rock; and ‘ 
as they form a species of canals tea 
or aqueducts, they convey them we 
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and eject them on the other side, 
the grotto of St. Cautien. These 
two cavities are level with the lake, 
and are called by the names of 
reat and little Karlouza. But be- 
sides these outlets, there are elgh- 
teen others at the bottom of the 
lake, through which the whole of 
the waters are sometimes drawn off 
iy such unaccountable gradations, 
(hat the bottom is clearly distin- 
guishable in the course of twenty five 
days. 

The bottom now being left com- 
pletely dry, instead of a sheet of wa- 
ter, presents a portion of soil, fertile 
and ready for cultivation in the high- 
est degree. Accordingly the inhabi- 
tants immediately commence with 
sowing, and a superabundance of ve- 
getation in a very short time covers 
the whole extent; in three months 
after, hay is cut and millet is ready 
for use; even game is sometimes 
hunted, where but a short time be- 
fore fish were the only living beings. 

At the expiration of four months 
the lake generally refills spontane- 
ously, in the same manner as it dis- 
appears. The first sign of the return 
of the waters is taken from the mo- 
tion of this element in some of the 
neighbouring caverns; but though 
the basin of the lake requires twenty- 
fve days to discharge itself, four and 
twenty hours are quite sufficient for 
the basin to refill. 

But with respect to the absence of 
the waters of this lake, the time is 
by no means regular. There are in- 
stances of its appearing and disap- 
pearing three times in the course of 
ayear; and then again whole years 
have passed without its withdrawing 
at all. But when it has withdrawn, 
its absence was never known to ex- 
ceed four months. It most frequent- 
ly retires about the end of June or 
in the middle of July. 

The moment of its departure is a 
‘ignal of joy to the inhabitants of the 
¢nvirons, in consequence of the plen- 
ly of fish it produces them. As soon 
is the waters of the lake are ob- 
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served to have deci eased toa certain 
degree, all the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages are apprized of it 
by the ringing of a bell. From that 
instant young and old, men and wo- 
men, may be seen all running to- 
gether, each of them provided with 
anet, attached toa long pole, for the 
purpose of dragging the lake and the 
caverns at the bottom. One reason 
for their haste on this occasion is, 
that during the rest of the year no 
person is permitted to fish in the 
lake; and besides this, it is evident 
that the delay only of a few hours 
would be a serious loss; as on this 
occasion the inhabitants know by ex- 
perience, that the fish, following the 
rapidity of the current, are not to be 
found by the time the waters have 
subsided within the depth of two 
fathoms. However, those who fish 
first pay for the privilege; and when 
these people are served, the poor and 
the most adventurous will undertake 
to grope in the mud, and often take 
very large fish by this mode of search- 
ine for them; and some fishermen 
will even undertake to descend into 
the caverns, and remain there some- 
times till the biting of the crabs and 
blood-suckers, which come in shoals 
to attack their legs, compels them to 
desist and return. Among the fish 
of this lake the pike is the most nu- 
merous. They are of ten, twenty, 
thirty, and forty pounds weight, and 
sometimes more. 

About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, this lake contained a 
pike of an aspect so imposing and 
of such weight, that whenever he 
was hooked, it was always thought 
prudent to let him go again. But 
when, as M. Valvasor observes, the 
ecclesiasticks of the Chartreux pur- 
chased the right of fishing in this 
lake, this king of fishes could no 
longer obtain any favour on account 
of his superiour size. They made no 
scruple in having him served up at 
their own table, when he there re- 
ceived the homage of the IJchthyo- 
hhagi,a clear proof that these religi- 
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onists were greater gluttons, and not 
so generous as the emperour Fre- 
derick II. who, being in possession 
of a very fine pike, put him into a 
pond belonging to the palace of 
Kaiserslautern, after having decora- 
ted him with a gold ring, which, be- 
ing elastick, admitted of his future 
growth, and bore the following in- 
scription in Greek: “I am the first 
fish put into this pond by the hands 
of the emperour Frederick II. Oct. 
5, 1230.” This pike, after having 
passed 267 years in the pond, was 
taken with his ring, in 1497, and 
transmitted to Heidelberg, to deco- 
rate the table of the elector Philip. 
He was then, it is said, nine feet 
Jong, and weighed 350 pounds. Af- 
terwards a monumental representa- 
tion was made of this pike as large 
as lue, with an inscription adapted 
to the circumstance. 

But though the lake of Cirknitz 
does not contain fish of this magni- 
tude at present, there are very large 
ones in great number, especially 
when the waters of the lake remain 
longer than ordinary without retiring. 
In 1656, when the lake disappeared 
for the first time, after remaining at 
rest five years, the cavern of Kes- 
chetto alone supplied the first fisher- 
men with twenty-one loads of fish, 
seventeen the second turn, and nine 
at the last. The greatest misfortune 
attending this lake is, that the light- 
ning often falls upon it and kills a 
great number of the inhabitants.— 
Some, however, who are struck, are 
frequently recovered by an instanta- 
neous Immersion in fresh water.— 
Wild ducks have frequently been 
found in the bellies of the pikes in 
jake Cirknitz; and sometimes on the 
approach ofa storm, these wild ducks 
are seen issuing from the fissures of 
the rocks in great numbers, from 
whence, distributing themselves over 
the face of the country, they fall an 
easy prey to the peasantry. The 
peasants who then watch for them as 
near as possible to the caverns, ofien 
knock them down with sticks, no- 
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thing being more easy; as emergiy 
from these darksome retreats al} at 
once into open day, they for a time 
lose the use of their sight. They are 
generally very fat, and their fles) 
is black; and it is evident that these 
birds are bred in some other lakes jy 
the interiour of these rocks, especial. 
ly as herbs and small fish have beep 
found in their crops, a circumstance 
which throws considerable light upon 
the phenomena of the lake. In fact, 
the vast chain of mountains which, 
under the appellation of the Alps of 
Carniola, traverse the whole country 
from Dalmatia to Carinthia, is yo. 
thing more than an enormous ride 
of rock, perforated here and there by 
an lmmense number of grottos, In 
many of the caverns, the rain and the 
melting of the snow form vast reser. 
voirs of water, which are transmitted 
into other caverns by the usual canals 
of communication. There is, there- 
fore, every appearance that the five 
great caverns before mentioned, at 
the bottom of the lake of Cirknitz, 
communicate with five other lakes 
or reservoirs of water in the inter 
our of the mountain; for from the 
moment that the water begins to 
sink to any degree into these sub- 
terranean caverns, the canals which 
connect them with the lake of Cirk- 
nitz, act as siphons, passing the wa- 
ters into other caverns of the rocks. 
So when the rains, or the melting o! 
snows, cause the waters to collect in 
abundance, these siphons force the 
mass of water to return with impe- 
tuosity, and to precipitate itself into 
the lake. 
Superstition, which is the fruit ol 
ignorance, can see nothing in this 
natural phenomenon but an object 0! 
fear; hence the people, in the envi- 
rons of the lake, tell travellers 2 | 
thousand stories, one exceeding ano- 
ther in extravagance. They have 
even given one of these caverns, on 
the borders of the lake, the name of 
the Sorcerer’s Cave, because, 
former ages, they seriously. imagined 
that these conjurers met there to 
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keep their sabbaths! Hence M. 
Valvasor observed: “ This country 
was richly provided with sorcerers;” 
hut he added: “ Sometimes, when 
these persons have been taken in 
the fact, more of them have been 
burnt in one year, in the environs of 
Cirknitz, than would have died na- 
‘urally during a whole generation 
Very happily at this time of day, 
sorcerers are no longer sought for 
in these mountains; but very proba- 
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bly the hunters seek among them 
for an excellent species of the wild 
pigeon, with as much ardour as ever 
their forefathers sought for magi- 
cians. During the cold season these 
pigeons seek refuge in great num- 
bers in the rocks. This sport, in ge- 
neral, is very productive and attrac- 
tive in the mountains of Carniola, 
where the fissures and rocky cavi- 
ties are distinguished by the name of 
Taubenlocher, or “ pigeon holes.” 
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ODE TO THE POPPY.* 
[By Mrs. Of Neil.) 


Not for the promise of the laboured field, 
Not for the good the yellow harvests yield, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine; 
For dull to humid eyes appear, 
The golden glories ot the year; 
Alas !—a melancholy worship’s mine ! 


I hail the goddess for her scarlet flow- 
er! 
Thou brilliant weed, 
Thou dost so far exceed 
The richest gifts gay Flora ean be- 
stow; 
Weedless I passed thee, in life’s morning 
hour, 
(Thou comforter of wo !) 
Till sorrow taught me to confess thy 
power. 


In early days, when Fancy cheats, 
A various wreath I wove, 
Of laughing Spring’s luxuriant sweets, 
To deck ungrateful Love: 
The rose, or thorn, my numbers crown- 
ed, 
As Venus smiled, or Venus frowned; 
But Love, and Joy, and all their train, are 
flown; 
E’en languid Hope no more is mine, 
And I will sing of thee alone; 


Unless, perchance, the attributes of 


srief, 
The cypress bud, and willow leaf, 
Their pale, funereal foliage, blend with 
thine. 
Hail, lovely blossom! thou can’st ease 
The wretched victims of disease; 
Can’st close those weary eyes, in gentle 
sleep, 
Which never open but to weep: 
For, oh! thy potent charm, 
Can agonizing pain disarm; 
Expel imperious Memory from her seat, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat, 


Soul-soothing plant !—that can such bless, 
ings give, 
By thee the mourner bears to live! 
By thee the hopeless die ! 
Oh ever “ friendly to despair,” 
Might sorrow’s palid votary dare, 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the spirit from its bon. 
dage fly, 
I'd court thy palliative aid no more; 
No more I'd sue, that thou shouldst 
spread 
Thy spell around my aching head, 
But would conjure thee to impart, 
Thy balsam for a broken heart; 
And by thy sof Lethean power, 
(Inestimable flower) 
Burst these terrestial bonds, and other 
regions try. 


* This ode, though ushered into the literary world by Mrs.Charlotte Smith, was not 
written by her, but by Mrs. O’Neil, an intimate friend of hers. 
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THE FAIRIES FEGARIES. 
[From Relicks of Ancient English Poetry.] 


SINGING and dancing being all their 
pleasure, 

Theyle please you most nicely if youle be 
at leisure, 

To heare their sweet chanting, it will you 
delight, 

To cure melancholy at morning and night. 


Come follow, follow me, 

You fairy elves that be; 

Which circle round this green, 

Come, follow me your queen. 
Hand in hand, let’s dance around, 
For this place is farie ground. 


When mortals are at rest, 
And snorting in their nest, 
Unheard, or unespyde, 
Through key-holes we do glide; 
Over tables, stools, and shelves, 
We trip it with our fairie elves. 


And if the house be foul, 

Or platter, dish, or bowl, 

Up stairs we nimbly creep, 

And find the sluts asleep; 
There we pinch their armes and thighes, 
None escapes, and none espics. 


But if the house be swept, 
And from uncleanness kept, 
We praise the house and maid, 
And duely she is paid; 

For we do use, before we goe, 

To drop a tester in her shoe. 


Upon the mushroom’s head, 

Our table-cloth we spread; 

A grain o’ th finest wheat 

Is manchet that we eat: 
The pearly drops of dew we drink, 
¥n acorn cups filled to the brink. 


The tongues of nightingales, 
With unctuous juyce of snailes; 
Betwixt two nut-shells stew’d, 
Is meat that’s eas’ly chew’d; 
Phe braines of rennes, the beards of mice, 
Will make a feast of wonderous price. 


Over the tender grasse, 
So lightly we can passe, 
The young and tender stalk 
Nere bowes whereon we walke; 
Nor in the morning dew is secu, 
Myer night where we have been. 


The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 
serves for our minstrels three; 
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And sweetly dance awhile, 

Till we the time beguile: 
And when the moon-calfe hides her head’ 
The glow-worm lights us unto bed. , 


THE DEVIL’S WALK. 
A Satire. , 


FROM his brimstone bed, at break of day 
A walking the devil is gone, 7 

To visit his snug little farm of the earth, 
And see how his stock goes on. 


And over the hill, and over the dale, 
And he rambled over the plain, 
And backward and forward he switch’d 
his long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 


And pray how was the devil drest? 

Oh, he was in his Sunday’s best: 

His coat was red, his breeches were blue, 

With a hole behind, which his tail went 
through. 


He saw a lawyer killing a viper, 
On a dunghill near his own stable; 
And the devil was tickled, for it put him 
in mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel. 


He saw an apothecary on a white horse, 
tidle by on his vocation, 
And the devil was pleased for he thought 
he beheld 
His friend, Death in the Revelation. 


He saw a cottage, with a double coache 
house, 
A cottage of gentility, 
And the devil he smiled; for his darling 
vice 
Is pride, which apes humility. 


He went into a rich bookseller’s shop, 
Says he: ** We are both of one college, 

For I myself sat, like a cormorant, once, 
Hard by the Tree of Knowledge.” 


As he passed through the Cold Bath Fields, 
he saw 
A solitary cell; 
And the devil he paused, for it gave him 
a hint 
For improving the prisons of hell. 


Down ariver did glide, with wind and tide, 
A pig with vast celerity; 
And the devil he grinn’d, for he saw all the 
while 
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How it cut its own throat, and he thought, 


with a smile, 
On England’s commercial prosperity. 


e saw gen’ral Gascoigne’s burning face, 
Which filled him with consternation, 


And back to hell his way he did make, 
For the devil he thought (by a slight 


mistake ) 
*Twas the General Conflagration. 


R. PORSON, Gr. Prof. Cantab, 
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large Additions, incorporated, comprising 
the substance of the later English, and 
the American Decisions. By Bird Wilson, 
Esq. president of the court of common 
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pleas, in the seventh circuit of Pennsy] 
vania. ” 

Also—Marshall on Ensurance, from th 
last London editiog, with copious Notes, 
comprising the substance of the Americar 
Law. By a Gentleman of our bar. y 

Also—A Digest of American Cases on 
the Law of Evidence, intended as notes 
to Peake’s Compendium of the Law of 
Evidence. By Samuel Bayard, esq. presi- 
dent of the court of common pleas, in the 
county of Somerset and state of New Jer. 
sey. 
Also—Binney’s Reports in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. Vol. 2d. 


David Hogan, Philadelphia, 

To publish, in quarterly numbers—4y. 
chives of Useful Knowledge; a work de. 
voted to Commerce, Manufactures, Rural 
and Domestick Economy, Agriculture, and, 
the Useful Arts. By James Mease, M. D. 
Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and Secretary of the Agricultural 
Society, Philadelphia, Editor of the Do- 
mestick Encyclopedia, &c. 

Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

To republish—Boswell’s Journey to the 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson. 

Also—A splendid Family Bible, with 
select notes, and superb engravings. 

J.& A. Y. Humphreys, Philadelphia, 

To republish—-The Itinerant, or Me. 
moirs of an actor. By W.S. Ryley, Mana. 
ger of the Liverpool Theatre. 

Also—to publish—The Ist number of 4 
new series of Coxe’s Medical Museum. 

Thomas Deilver, Philadelphia, 

‘To publish—The Lake of Killarney, a 
Novel in two volumes, by Anna Maria 
Porter. Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Hungarian Brothers, Don Sebastian, ke. 
&e. 

*‘ What sacrifice should I make, if con- 
quering my affection were an easy task 
for my heart.’’ 

T'.. T. Blauvett, & Southwick &% Peisue, 
New York, 

To republish, by subscription—The 
Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fa- 
thers, St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. 
Clement, St. Polycarp, the Shepherd of 
Hermes, and the Martyrdoms of St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Written by 
those who were present at their suffer- 
ings. Being, together with the Holy 
Scriptures of the New Testament, a com- 
plete collection of the most primitive 
antiquity, for about 130 years after Christ. 
Translated and Published, with a large 
preliminary discourse, relating to the 
several treatises here put together. By 
ee ae Lord Archbishop of Canter- 

ury. 





